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FOREWORD 

Scholars  have  erroneously  discounted  Coleridge's  asser 
tions  of  his  great  indebtedness  to  native  English  thinkers. 
They  have  too  often  considered  these  statements  as  a  veil 
to  conceal  his  true  sources.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to 
determine  more  definitely  the  sources  of  this  great  idealist's 
thought,  and  to  reveal  especially  the  influence  of  the  early 
English  Platonists.  Previous  investigations  of  Coleridge's 
philosophy  have  practically  ignored  this  source,  despite  Cole 
ridge's  most  positive  assertions.  This  study  attempts  to  as 
sess  the  relative  influences  of  the  continental  and  of  the 
English  thought,  and  thus  reveal  another  unrecognized  evi 
dence  that  the  English  Romantic  Movement  had  indigenous 
origins. 

I  gratefully  record  my  indebtedness  to  Professors  J.  M. 
Manly  and  J.  H.  Tufts  of  The  University  of  Chicago  for 
their  interest  and  encouragement. 

C  H. 
Georgetoivn,  Texas. 
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COLERIDGE'S   IDEALISM 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

To  unravel  the  skeins  of  thought  that  have  been  woven 
into  the  texture  of  a  versatile  thinker's  philosophy  is  an 
exceedingly  complex  and  often  an  impossible  task.  When 
the  philosopher's  body  of  thought  and  even  his  manner  of 
thinking  are  fragmentary  and  almost  amorphic,  when  his 
sources  are  varied  and  extensive,  his  statements  of  indebted 
ness  reluctant  and  possibly  misleading,  his  borrowing  usually 
so  colored  by  his  own  vigorous  and  at  times  mystical  thought 
and  experience  as  to  render  them  almost  unrecognizably 
different  from  their  sources,  the  task  of  disintegrating  the 
system  into  its  component  factors  and  assigning  to  each  its 
source  is  next  to  impossible.  However,  such  a  problem  is  an 
ever  charming  riddle,  which  though  never  completely 
solved,  brings  satisfaction  and  profit  even  in  its  partial 
solution.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Coleridge,  for  so 
rich  is  his  thought  and  so  varied  its  relations  to  the  most 
stimulating  and  influential  movement  of  modern  thought 
that  it  is  an  inexhaustible  treasure  house. 

This  rich  field  has  by  no  means  been  left  unexplored. 
Almost  every  section  of  its  surface  has  been  turned  and 
many  of  its  depths  delved  into.  In  the  more  limited  phase  of 
Coleridge's  philosophical  sources,  there  are  two  fruitful 
sections,  the  German  and  the  English  idealism.  The  former 
has  been  worked  in  its  more  superficial  and  obvious  relations, 
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12  Coleridyc's  Idealism 

although  it  has  by  no  means  been  exhausted.  But  the  second 
has  hardly  been  touched,  strange  as  it  may  appear  in  view  of 
Coleridge's  persistence  in  stating  his  obligations  to  the 
English  idealists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  * 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  this  source  has  been 
almost  wholly  ignored.  Interest  has  centered  around  the 
controversy  of  Coleridge's  borrowings  from  the  German 
philosophers,  especially  Kant  and  Schelling,  which  were  cer 
tainly  too  seldom  and  too  reluctantly  acknowledged.  More 
over,  these  philosophers  are  better  known  than  their  more 
humble  predecessors  in  philosophical  idealism.  But  it  is 
late  enough  to  investigate  Coleridge's  relation  to  those  who 
were  prior  to  the  Germans  in  their  influence  upon  him, 
and  who  not  only  prepared  him  for  the  continental  idealists, 
but  also  themselves  made  a  permanent  contribution  to  his 
thought.  It  will  be  possible  to  determine  the  proportions 
of  German  and  English  influence  in  Coleridge's  idealism  only 
after  an  investigation  of  his  relation  to  the  English  idealists 
who  preceded  him. 

This  study  of  English  idealism  now  assumes  a  broader 
and  more  fundamental  aspect  in  view  of  two  recent  devel 
opments  in  philosophical  study.  One  is  the  further  deter 
mination  of  the  type  of  German  idealism  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  historical  development.  As  maintained 
by  Professor  John  Dewey,  ~  German  idealism  from  its 
beginning  in  Kant  had  a  political  implication,  or  at  any  rate  a 

1  The   only  critical   notice   of   Coleridge's   indebtedness   to  the 
English  Platonists  is  the  following:    "In  estimating  Coleridge's 
debt   to   Kant,    his    previous   acquaintance    with    the    Cambridge 
Platonists  must  be  taken  into  account"   (J.  Shawcross,  Introduc 
tion  to  his  edition  of  Biographia  Litcraria,  xlix).    Mr.  Shawcross 
refers  to  Coleridge's  statement  in  which  he  asserts  that  he  found 
the  distinction  between  reason  and  understanding  in  the  English 
philosophers  and  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  (pp.  249-50). 

2  German  Philosophy  and  Politics. 
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capacity  for  political  content, — Kant's  categorical  imperative 
being  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  as  a  civic  command. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  outcome  of  Kant's  idealism  as  it  was 
developed  by  Fichte  and  his  followers.  This  further  differ 
entiation  of  the  type  from  the  idealism  of  Germany  will  be 
important  in  determining  the  exact  nature  of  Coleridge's 
idealism. 

The  other  development  which  gives  greater  significance 
to  the  study  of  English  idealism  is  the  view  most  recently 
sustained  by  Professor  A.  O.  Love  joy, 3  who  holds  that  the 
"Kantian  doctrine  was  destitute  of  any  radical  originality ; 
that  none  of  the  more  general  and  fundamental  contentions 
of  the  Kritik  dcr  rcincn  Vcrnunft  were  particularly  novel  or 
revolutionary  at  the  time  of  their  original  promulgation ; 
and  that  the  principal  developments  in  post-Kantian  philoso 
phy,  even  in  the  ostensibly  Kantian  schools,  were  not  depend 
ent  upon  the  interposition  of  the  ingenious  complexities  of 
the  critical  system,  but  were  clearly  present  in  germ,  some 
times  in  even  fairly  full-blown  form,  in  the  writings  of 
Kant's  predecessors  or  contemporaries,"  the  English  Platon- 
ists. 4  This  position  was  assumed  on  the  authority  of  Pro 
fessor  William  James,  who  maintained  an  English  antici 
pation  of  Kant  in  critical  philosophy.  But  Professor  Love- 
joy  proves  "that  the  affirmative  constructive  elements  in  the 
system, — the  transcendentalism  and  the  arguments  upon 
which  it  is  based"  are  found  in  the  English  Platonists.  That 
this  position  is  not  a  new  one  is  evident.  Both  Dugold 
Stewart 5  and  Mackintosh  (i  pointed  out  the  anticipations  of 
Kant  in  the  Cambridge  Platonist  Cud  worth. 

3  "Kant  and   the  English   Platonists"   in   Essays   Philosophical 
and  Psychological  in  Honor  of  William  James. 

4  "Essays  Philogical  and  Psychological,  p.  266. 
s  Works,  I,  398-9. 

«  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  142. 
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In  light  of  these  two  developments  which  tend  to  clarify 
the  differences  between  English  and  German  idealism, 
Coleridge's  indebtedness  may  assume  a  somewhat  different 
status  from  that  usually  accepted.  The  problem  of  his 
relation  to  his  English  predecessors  in  the  development  of 
idealism  becomes  one  of  increased  significance  in  the  study 
of  a  national  development  of  a  philosophical  viewpoint  and 
should  be  no  longer  ignored. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COLERIDGE'S 
IDEALISM 

THE  picture  of  Coleridge's  precocious  and  imaginative 
childhood  is  a  familiar  one.  He  describes  himself  as 
possessed  of  an  imaginative  propensity  that  rendered  the 
world  of  the  senses  less  real  and  substantial  than  his  own 
images.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  dreamer  indisposed  to 
bodily  activity.  His  physical  weakness,  the  unsympathetic 
atmosphere  of  his  home  after  the  death  of  his  mother  and 
at  school  among  his  jeering  playmates,  and  his  natural 
proclivity  toward  withdrawing  himself  into  his  own  world 
of  dreams,  caused  his  extraordinary  imagination  to  become 
his  refuge  from  the  miseries  of  the  outer  world.  Speaking 
of  himself  at  the  early  age  of  eight,  he  says,  "From  early 
reading  of  fairy  tales  and  about  genii,  and  the  like,  my  mind 
had  been  habituated  to  the  vast;  and  I  never  regarded  my 
senses  in  any  way  as  the  criteria  of  my  belief.  I  regulated 
all  my  creeds  by  my  conceptions,  not  by  my  sight,  even  at 
that  age."  l  Coleridge  wrote  this  characterization  of  him 
self  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  and  he  expresses  his 
gratification  that  his  childhood  was  so  spent  in  imaginative 
reading  and  living  that  he  acquired  a  "love  of  the  Great  and 
the  Whole"  and  could  contemplate  life  even  then  as  a  unit 
without  being  forced  to  think  of  objects  as  a  mass  of 
little  things. 2  Such  a  child  was  truly  father  to  the  fervid 

i  Biographic,  Literaria,  edited  by  W.  O.  T.  Shedd,  p.  609. 
Throughout  this  paper  references  will  be  made  to  Shedd'i  T\e 
Complete  Work*  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  in  eeren  Tolume*. 
Only  rolume  and  page  numbers  will  b«  glY«n. 

a  I,  609. 
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defender    of    idealism. — a    spiritual    interpretation    of    the 
universe  in  which  the  whole  was  prior  to  the  parts. 

But  this  instinctive  viewing  of  life  as  a  whole,  of  ignoring 
the  links  in  the  chain  that  runs  throughout  and  unites  all, 
was  destined  to  rebuffs  and  to  a  temporary  but  superficial 
reversion.  Even  though  the  sense  materials  never  became 
final  criteria  for  Coleridge,  yet  during  his  years  at  Christ's 
Hospital  (1782-91)  his  passion  for  searching  out  truth  in 
*ny  realm  led  him  into  a  method  of  thinking  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  which  on  the  whole  dominated  his  earlier 
years  and  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  after  his  college 
days. 

He  became  interested  in  the  world  of  phenomena  through 
his  brother,  who  was  studying  medicine  in  London  Hospital. 
A  new  world  was  opened  to  him  and  he  was  soon  deep  in 
all  accessible  naturalistic  works.  But  the  new  direction  of 
thought  produced  by  his  study,  although  opposed  to  his 
former  idealistic  attitude,  did  not,  as  in  many  cases  of 
persons  more  mature  than  Coleridge,  conflict  with  it.  He 
thus  bears  evidence  to  his  mental  state :  "After  I  had  read 
Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  I  sported  infidel ;  but 
my  infidel  vanity  never  touched  my  heart."  3  Coleridge 
must  have  spoken  truly  about  his  infidelity,  for  otherwise  his 
master  Bowyer's  short  and  forceful  argument, — a  flogging, 
would  not  so  easily  have  cured  him. 

Another  evidence  that  these  two  opposing  currents  of  his 
life  moved  side  by  side  without  serious  clashing  is  that  in 
this  same  period  he  immersed  himself  in  the  mystical  thought 
of  the  neo-Platonists.  "At  a  very  premature  age,  even  be 
fore  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in  meta 
physics,  and  in  theological  controversy.  Nothing  else  pleased 
me," — not  even  poetry,  even  though  he  says  he  had  com- 

»  Gillman,  Life  of  Coleridge,  p.  23. 
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posed  some  two  or  three  pieces  above  mediocrity. 4  Lamb 
has  given  us  a  vivid  and  famous  picture  of  this  young 
"Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard,"  who  unfolded  "the  mys 
teries  of  lamblichus  and  Plotinus"  to  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  all  who  listened  to  his  "deep  and  sweet 
intonations."  5 

Although  somewhat  conscious  of  this  growing  dualism  of 
his  nature,  he  was  undisturbed  by  it.  The  task  of  recon 
ciling  the  opposing  claims  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
remained  for  the  troubled  future  when  a  keen  conscious 
ness  of  the  conflict  would  demand  a  solution. 

When  Coleridge  went  up  to  Cambridge  in  1791,  the  germ 
of  the  neo-Platonic  philosophy  had  taken  deep  root  in  his 
thought.  While  in  Cambridge,  this  Platonic  attitude  was 
further  strengthened  by  continued  study  of  the  idealistic 
philosophy.  It  was  doubtless  to  this  period  that  he  refers  his 
"early  study  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  with  the  commentaries 
and  Theologica  Platonica  of  the  illustrious  Florentine ;  of 
Proclus,  and  Gemistius  Plethro."  8  At  that  time  there  was 
a  renewed  interest  in  the  study  of  Platonic  literature,  stim 
ulated  by  Thomas  Taylor,  who  published  many  translations 
of  Plato  and  Plotinus  from  1792  on. 

While  Coleridge  does  not  state  that  he  studied  the  Cam 
bridge  Platonists  at  this  time,  it  seems  evident  that  he  did 
so  from  his  absorbing  interest  in  Platonic  thought  and  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Cambridge  ideal 
ists  only  a  few  years  later.  Moreover,  the  obligation  to  enter 
the  church  incumbent  upon  the  stipendiaries  of  Christ's, 
combined  with  his  naturally  deep  interest  in  theology, — es 
pecially  in  that  of  an  idealistic  nature. — would  render  ex 
ceedingly  strange  an  ignorance  of  this  body  of  idealistic 

«I,  151-2. 

o  "Christ's  Hospital  Five  and  Thirty  Years  Ago." 

«I,   249. 
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thought,  which  had  been  produced  in  the  very  same  seat  of 
learning  only  a  century  before,  when  its  writers  were  most 
influential  in  religious  thought.  The  fame  of  the  thinkers 
certainly  must  have  reached  down  to  Coleridge's  own  time. 

The  strength  of  the  neo-Platonic  strain  in  Coleridge  at 
this  time  is  seen  in  his  "Religious  Musings,"  in  which  the 
young  poet  himself  is  brought  into  communion  with  the 
absolute  reality,  not  by  a  discursive  process,  but  by  the 
mystic  means  of  intuition. 

"Of  his  nobler  nature  it  'gan  feel 
Dim  recollections  ;  and  thence  soared  to  Hope, 
Strong  to  believe  whate'er  of  mystic  good 
The  Eternal  dooms  for  his  immortal  sons. 
From  Hope  and  firmer  Faith  to  perfect  Love 
Attracted  and  absorbed;  and  centered  there 
God  only  to  behold,  and  know,  and  feel, 
Till  by  exclusive  consciousness  of  God 
All  self-annihilated  it  shall  make 
God  its  identity;  God  all  in  all! 
We  and  our  Father  one!"7 

Yet  in  this  same  poem,  as  in  his  own  nature,  the  mystic 
strain  is  in  strange  conjunction  with  his  materialistic  inter 
ests.  In  praise  of  the  leaders  of  sensationalism,  he  writes  : 

"Wisest,  he  (Hartley)  who  first  marked  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  of  the  sentient  brain. 
Lo!  Priestley  there,  patriot,  and  saint,  and  sage, 
Him,  full  of  years,  from  his  loved  native  land 
Statesman  blood-stained  and  priests  idolatrous 
By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blind  multitude 
Drove  with  vain  hate."  8 

In  the  same  month  in  which  he  dates  this  poem,  Dec.,  1794, 
he  writes  to  Southey  in  a  vein  that  recalls  his  "sporting 


72. 
•  VII,  81. 
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infidel"  in  his  childhood.  "I  am  a  complete  necessitarian, 
and  I  understand  the  stihject  as  well  almost  as  Hartley  him 
self,  hut  I  go  further  than  Hartley,  and  helieve  the  corpo 
reality  of  thought,  namely,  that  it  is  motion.'  ;i  That  this  is 
not  a  deep  conviction  is  indicated  hy  the  tone  of  his  humor 
ous  picture  of  an  unpleasant  necessity  for  his  friend  Fa  veil 
when  thrashed  hy  Bowyer.  Coleridge  thus  consoled  him:  "I 
condole  with  you  on  the  unpleasant  motions  which  a  certain 
uncouth  automaton  has  mechanized."  ] 

As  Coleridge  states,  he  had  he  fore  this  studied  successively 
the  works  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Leibnitz.  n  Berkeley  was 
to  him  the  most  fascinating  of  English  philosophers,  for, 
as  he  states,  "his  premises  granted,  the  deduction  is  a  chain 
of  adamant."  Not  only  this  irrefutable  logic,  but  also  and 
most  of  all,  Berkeley's  idealistic  content  made  its  appeal  to 
Coleridge.  This  enthusiasm  for  idealists  and  materialists 
at  the  same  time  seems  at  first  incomprehensible,  but  it  is 
easily  understood  when  one  considers  that  Coleridge's 
thought  was  not  yet  unified  by  a  fundamental  principle,  and 
that  his  keen  interests  in  all  phases  of  life  led  him  into  an 
inconsistency  of  which  he  was  ever  becoming  increasingly 
conscious. 

Even  though  Coleridge  seemed  equally  devoted  for  a  while 
to  the  opposing  claims  of  the  heart  and  head,  there  were 
indications  that  this  allegiance  to  two  masters  must  be  for 
gone,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  long  doubtful  which  would 
retain  his  devotion.  His  depth  of  emotional  experience 
counted  for  more  in  his  conclusions  than  the  adamantine 
chain  of  logic.  Although  his  intellectual  power  was 
stupendous  and  varied,  delving  into  all  accessible  mines  of 
truth,  it  never  became  the  dominating  force  of  his  nature, — 

o  Letters,  I,  113. 
10  Ibid.,  I,  113. 
"I,  247. 
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a  nature  most  adequately  expressed  only  when  his  intellect 
was  at  the  service  of  his  deeper  self,  the  spiritual  and 
imaginative  ego  which  ever  moved  his  logical  powers  and 
gave  them  cogency. 

Coleridge  himself  became  conscious  of  the  dominance  of 
his  idealistic  interest  and  even  saw  dimly  the  means  of  its 
justification  and  triumph  shortly  after  leaving  Cambridge. 
Referring  to  the  religious  struggle  precipitated  by  the 
dualism  of  his  state,  he  writes :  "For  a  very  long  time, 
indeed,  I  could  not  reconcile  personality  with  infinity;  and 
my  head  was  with  Spinoza  though  my  whole  heart  remained 
with  Paul  and  John."  Then  he  states  how  the  issue  of  his 
own  experience  led  him  into  an  anticipation  of  the  solution 
which  he  came  upon  later  in  the  founder  of  critical  philosophy. 
"Yet  there  had  dawned  upon  me,  even  before  I  met  with  The 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  a  certain  guiding  light.  If  the 
mere  intellect  could  make  no  certain  discovery  of  a  holy  and 
intelligent  first  cause,  it  might  yet  supply  a  demonstration, 
that  no  legitimate  argument  could  be  drawn  from  the  intellect 
against  its  truth."  12  In  this  last  statement  Coleridge  shows 
that  he  took  up  a  position  similar  to  Kant's  in  that  he  turned 
the  powers  of  the  intellect  upon  itself  and  forced  it  to 
recognize  its  limitation  to  the  realm  of  phenomena.  In  a 
letter  of  1796  to  Benjamin  Flower,  he  reveals  most  force 
fully  the  depths  of  his  final  conviction,  one  from  which  he 
never  wavered  in  after  years.  "I  found  no  comfort  until 
it  pleased  the  unimaginable  high  and  lofty  one  to  make  my 
heart  more  tender  in  regard  of  religious  feelings.  My  meta 
physical  theories  lay  before  me  in  the  hour  of  my  anguish 
as  toys  by  the  bedside  of  a  child  deadly  sick."  13 

An  indication  of  Coleridge's  conviction  of  the  weakness  of 
the  mechanical  philosophy,  in  which  he  had  so  recently  inter 
im  III,  296. 
i>  Biographia  Literaria,  edited  by  Shawcross,  p.  xvli. 
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estcd  himself,  is  given  in  his  criticism  of  Newton.  "Matter 
is,  according  to  the  mechanical  philosophy,  capable  of  acting 
most  wisely  and  most  beneficently  without  Wisdom  or 
Benevolence."  14  A  more  explicit  criticism  of  Newton's 
philosophy  is  made  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Poole,  March  23, 
1801.  "Newton  was  a  mere  materialist.  Mind,  in  his  system, 
is  always  passive, — a  lazy  Looker-on  in  an  external  world. 
If  the  mind  be  not  passive,  if  indeed  it  l>e  made  in  God's 
image,  and  that  too,  in  the  sublime  sense,  the  Image  of  the 
Creator,  there  is  ground  for  suspicion  that  any  system  built 
on  the  passiveness  of  the  mind  must  be  false,  as  a  system." 
Coleridge  has  here  reached  a  conclusion  in  sympathy  with 
both  the  seventeenth  century  Platonists  and  with  Kant. 

Additional  light  is  thrown  upon  Coleridge's  thought  in 
this  period  by  his  investigation  of  the  poetic  powers  of  fancy 
and  imagination.  As  is  shown  in  Mr.  Shawcross's  excellent 
edition  of  the  Biographia  Literaria  already  referred  to,  the 
distinction  between  these  poetic  powers  bears  a  close  resem 
blance  to  his  later  differentiation  of  understanding  and 
reason,  or  more  accurately,  the  former  distinction  is  taken 
up  in  the  latter.  Fancy  was  considered  a  subjective,  passive, 
unemotional  reproduction  of  arbitrarily  related  ideas  or 
images,  while  imagination  was  made  a  synthesizing  and  crea 
tive  faculty  whose  associations  were  objective  or  universal. 
The  latter  power  was  superior  in  that  it  demanded  a  pro 
jection  of  the  poet's  spirit  into  that  of  nature,  to  which  it 
was  akin.  In  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  Coleridge 
says,  "A  poet's  heart  and  intellect  should  be  combined, 
intimately  combined  and  unified  with  the  great  appearances 
of  nature."  ia  Nature  and  the  soul  of  the  poet  are  thus 


i«Cottle,  Early  Recollections  of  8.  T.  Coleridge,  II,  244. 
i*  Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  edited  by  Ernest  Hartley 
Coleridge,  1895,  I,  352. 
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deeply  related,  each  bearing  a  nature  akin  to  the  other  and 
each  moved  by  the  same  permeating  spirit.  The  conscious 
ness  of  this  relation  comes  only  as  an  intuition  and  cannot  be 
grasped  by  the  intellect.  Here  again  emotion  and  intuition 
are  exalted  far  above  the  intellect,  and  they  are  viewed  as  the 
only  means  of  coming  into  communion  with  reality,  while 
intellect,  on  the  other  hand,  can  comprehend  only  appear 
ances.  The  most  forceful  illustration  of  this  is  given  in 
Coleridge's  own  experience  as  depicted  in  his  "Dejections," 
written  in  1808.  In  this  poem  he  laments  the  loss  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  and  therefore  the  feeling  of  reality. 

"My  genial  spirits  fail: 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast? 

It  were  vain  endeavor 

That  I  should  gaze  forevep 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within."  IT 

These  evidences  make  it  clear  that  Coleridge  did  have  a 
"guiding  light"  toward  his  later  idealism  before  going  to 
Germany  and  there  coming  into  contact  with  transcendental 
thought.  Just  before  departing  for  Germany,  he  wrote  to 
Poole :  "I  look  upon  the  realization  of  the  German  scheme 
as  of  great  importance  to  my  intellectual  activity,  and,  of 
course,  to  my  moral  happiness."  18  During  his  stay  in  Ger 
many  from  September,  1798  to  July,  1799,  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  great  variety  of  activities,  attempting  in  the  few  months 
to  master  German  literature,  philology,  and  philosophy.  Just 
before  leaving  Germany,  he  wrote  to  Josiah  Wedgwood :  "I 
shall  have  bought  thirty  pounds'  worth  of  books,  chiefly  meta- 

IT  LJnea  3»-46. 
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physics,  and  with  a  view  to  the  one  work  to  which  I  hope  to 
dedicate  in  silence  the  prime  of  my  life."  10  However,  he 
did  not  find  time  for  immediate  study  of  these  works.  "For 
the  greater  part,  I  became  acquainted  with  them  at  a  far  later 
period,"  he  said. 20  Leslie  Stephen  first  thought  Coleridge 
brought  a  knowledge  of  Kant  back  to  England  with  him,  but 
after  reading  his  letters  to  Josiah  Wedgwood,  dated  February 
18  and  34,  1801,  he  concluded  that  these  proved  the  contrary. 
However,  he  thinks  Coleridge's  conversion  from  Harteleian- 
ism  due  to  the  study  of  Kant  just  after  these  letters  were 
written. 21  But  as  Mr.  Shawcross  points  out,  "  this  seems 
impossible  according  to  Coleridge's  letter  of  March  16,  1901 
to  Poole,  in  which  he  says,  "The  interval  since  my  last  let 
ter  has  been  filled  up  by  me  in  the  most  intense  study.  If 
I  do  not  greatly  delude  myself,  I  have  not  only  completely 
extricated  the  notions  of  time  and  space,  but  have  over 
thrown  the  doctrine  of  association,  as  taught  by  Hartley,  and 
with  it  all  the  irreligious  metaphysics  of  modern  infidels — 
especially  the  doctrine  of  necessity."  :  As  Coleridge  had 
just  begun  his  serious  study  of  Kant,  it  seems  likely  that  his 
emancipation  from  sensationalism  was  due,  as  he  persists 
in  maintaining,  to  his  own  study  and  thought.  Writing  to 
his  nephew,  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  April  *S,  1825,  Coleridge 
says  most  positively,  "I  cannot  only  honestly  assert,  but 
can  satisfactorily  prove  by  reference  to  writings  (Letters, 
Marginal  Notes,  and  those  in  books  that  have  never  been  in 
my  possession  since  I  first  left  England  for  Hambourgh,  etc.) 
that  all  the  elements,  the  differentials,  as  the  algebraists  say, 
of  my  present  opinions  existed  for  me  before  I  had  ever 

luShawcros8,  Biographia  Litcraria,   xxviii. 
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seen  a  book  of  German  metaphysics,  later  than  Wolff  and 
Leibnitz,  or  could  have  read  it,  if  I  had."  24 

An  equally  strong  statement  appears  in  Anima  Poetae. 25 
"In  the  preface  of  my  metaphysical  works,  I  should  say,  once 
for  all  read  Kant,  Fichte,  etc.,  and  there  you  will  trace,  or, 
if  you  are  on  the  hunt,  track  me !  Why  then,  not  acknowl 
edge  your  obligations  step  by  step?  Because  I  could  not  do 
so  in  a  multitude  of  glaring  resemblances  without  a  lie,  for 
they  had  been  mine,  formed  and  full-formed,  before  I  had 
ever  heard  of  these  writers." 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  this  treatment  of  the  development 
of  Coleridge's  idealism,  that  there  was  sufficient  basis  for  these 
statements,  for  it  has  been  seen  that  the  dualistic  tendency 
of  his  thought  not  only  precipitated  the  problem  of  the  limits 
of  human  understanding,  but  that  it  also  furnished  a  "guid 
ing  light"  of  its  own,  which  indicated  the  only  possible  solu 
tion  that  could  satisfy  his  idealistic  nature.  In  fact  it  will 
appear,  I  believe,  from  the  following  treatment  of  Cole 
ridge's  relation  to  the  English  Platonists  and  rationalistic 
thinkers  that  his  idealism  would  not  have  been  essentially 
different  in  its  final  form  if  he  had  not  come  in  contact  with 
German  transcendentalistic  thought.  Although  the  formal 
basis  of  Coleridge's  idealism  is  adopted  from  Kant's  analysis 
of  the  human  mind,  yet  even  this  analysis  had  been  antici 
pated  in  all  its  fundamental  points  by  the  less  elaborate  and 
more  theological  English  Platonists  whom  Coleridge  had 
diligently  studied.  On  the  English  foundation  here  discov 
ered,  Coleridge,  by  the  force  of  his  own  original  idealistic 
tendency,  would  have  constructed  a  system  differing  only 
in  its  formal  elements  and  possibly  in  a  greater  mystical  cast 
from  that  which  he  has  left  as  an  English  heritage. 

"Letter*,  II,  736. 

"  Anima  Poetae,  edited  by  E.  H.  Coleridge,  1895,  p.  89. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  IDEALISTIC  AND  NATURALISTIC  MOVE 
MENTS  OF  THOUGHT  IN  ENGLAND  IN 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

PHILOSOPHICAL  and  scientific  methods  are  never  ends 
within  themselves,  but  arise  in  response  to  and  in  justification 
of  human  desires.  The  deepest  realities  for  humanity  are  its 
direst  needs.  All  philosophical  thought  builds  on  these  and 
is  finally  judged  by  the  way  it  satisfies  or  fails  to  satisfy 
these  needs.  Therefore,  when  similar  conditions  in  different 
ages  give  rise  to  the  same  needs,  we  may  expect  to  find 
similar  methods. 

Just  as  Coleridge's  idealism  developed  in  opposition  to  the 
utilitarianism  of  Bentham,  the  associationalism  of  Hartley, 
the  hedonism  of  Paley,  and  the  prevailing  dogmatism  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  so  the  seventeenth  century  idealism 
arose  in  reaction  against  the  ruling  materialism  of  the  age, 
as  well  as  against  its  religious  dogmatism.  Both  Coleridge 
and  the  Platonists  felt  the  sacred  duty  of  rescuing  morality 
and  religion  from  the  corruptors  of  the  divine.  Both  pos 
sessed  deep  spiritual  natures  that  demanded  vindication  by  a 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe.  Both  gave  to  Reason 
a  meaning  and  function  that  satisfied  the  common  need  that 
motivated  their  whole  speculation, — that  of  giving  perma 
nence  and  divinity  to  moral  and  religious  ideas,  in  opposition 
to  materialism  and  sensationalism.  The  common  moral  and 
spiritual  motive  generated  a  common  system  of  thought. 

It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  philosophy  had  its 
rebirth.  Bacon  and  Descartes  share  the  honor  of  inaugurat- 
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ing  modern  philosophical  thought.  These  original  thinkers 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  rule  of  authority  and  an 
nounced  the  reign  of  reason.  The  mediaeval  system  of  faith 
and  tradition  was  displaced  by  a  spirit  of  rationalism. 
Institutions  no  longer  stood  as  criteria  of  reality,  decreeing 
their  infallible  dicta.  External  authority  was  dethroned  and 
individual  reason  crowned  in  its  stead.  All  experiences,  all 
rights,  all  laws  now  became  subject  to  a  new  lawgiver. 
Rationalism  became  the  ruler  of  the  age. 

In  England  this  rational  spirit  had  at  first  as  its  aim  a 
complete  emancipation  from  faith.  Philosophy,  as  main 
tained  by  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  should  be  absolutely  distinct 
from  religion,  for  religion  to  them  meant  the  stronghold  of 
authority,  the  mortal  enemy  of  reason.  Life  consisted  of 
two  independent  realms :  reason  ruled  the  one,  faith  the 
other.  Bacon's  own  interest,  springing  as  it  did  from  the 
naturalistic  interest  of  the  renaissance,  was  distinctly  prac 
tical.  Not  the  attainment  of  absolute  truths  of  religion,  but 
Ars  inveniendi  was  the  great  aim  of  philosophy, — making 
"the  mind  of  man  by  help  of  art  a  match  for  the  nature  of 
things."  Bacon  positively  affirmed  that  "if  man  should 
think,  by  view  and  inquiry  into  these  sensible  and  material 
things,  to  attain  to  any  light  for  the  revealing  of  the  nature 
or  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  dangerously  abuse  himself."  1 
Not  only  is  philosophy  excluded  from  the  investigation  of 
divine  truths,  but  it  cannot  even  tell  us  anything  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul.  Such  knowledge  "must  be  drawn  from  the  same 
divine  inspiration,  from  which  that  substance  first  pro 
ceeded."  2  While  Bacon  thus  divorced  philosophy  and  faith, 
he  emancipated  the  former  from  the  mediaeval  standard  of 
authority,  but  the  latter  he  left  in  bonds.  In  this  manner 

1  Works,  III,  218. 

2  Works,  IV,  398. 
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religion  is  dissociated  from  reason  and  left  helplessly  to 
submit  to  faith  and  tradition. 

Hobbes,  like  Bacon,  was  a  herald  of  the  new  era  of 
naturalism.  His  whole  aim  was  utilitarian,  and  the  theolog 
ical  and  supernatural  world,  God  and  religion,  were  l>eyond 
the  range  of  his  philosophical  principles.  Hobbes  was  as 
frankly  agnostic  about  religious  truths  as  Bacon.  But  the 
conclusions  of  Hobbes's  philosophy  were  even  more  an 
tagonistic  to  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe  than 
were  Bacon's,  even  though  Hobbes  pronounced  himself  a 
defender  of  Christianity.  What  could  be  more  inimical  to 
religion  than  to  reduce  human  nature  to  selfish  instincts  sup 
pressed  by  fear  and  authority?  Every  vestige  of  the  divine 
in  man  is  thus  ignored  or  eliminated.  With  his  striking 
power  of  originality  and  his  incisive  and  closely  reasoned 
style,  Hobbes  concluded  from  his  external  view  of  human 
nature  that  there  were  no  spiritual  laws  or  regulative  prin 
ciples  in  man.  Self-preservation  was  made  the  sole  mo 
tive  force  of  all  of  man's  actions,  and  social  order  was 
possible  only  by  an  external  and  absolute  authority  which 
could  forcibly  suppress  the  conflicts  of  selfish  individuals  in 
a  natural  state  of  war. 

The  tendency  of  such  a  philosophy  was  not  viewed  without 
alarm,  for  it  was  clearly  seen  that  this  new  naturalistic 
movement  would,  in  divorcing  religion  and  reason,  practically 
decree  the  unreasonableness  of  the  former.  The  new  attitude 
inaugurated  by  Bacon  and  Hobbes  quickly  became  the  dom 
inating  one.  But  reaction  against  such  a  scientific  attitude, 
ignoring  as  it  did  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  humanity,  was 
inevitable;  for  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  history  that  when 
an  essential  element  of  human  nature  is  ignored  or  sup 
pressed  by  a  system  of  thought,  the  subjugated  power  will 
either  rise  and  assert  its  authority  by  overthrowing  the 
dominating  system  or  will  so  modify  the  system  as  to  secure 
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a  recognition  for  itself.  Such  a  reaction  against  the  narrow 
naturalistic  thought  of  Bacon  and  Hobbes  came  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  group  of  thinkers  in  Cambridge, 
united  by  common  philosophical  interests  and  methods, 
arose  in  antagonism  against  the  external  and  mechanical 
interpretation  of  human  nature  and  asserted  the  rationality 
of  the  world  of  spiritual  interests,  thus  reclaiming  religion 
from  the  realm  of  uncritical  faith.  In  opposition  to  the 
naturalism  of  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  they  maintained  for  the 
spiritual  constitution  of  the  world,  for  only  from  a  spiritual 
universe  could  a  divine  spirit  be  inferred.  Instead  of  the 
problems  of  science  and  the  improvement  of  the  natural 
state  of  men,  the  question  of  justification  of  man's  spiritual 
demands  became  dominant. 

This  group  of  defenders  of  the  religious  interpretation  of 
life  lacked  the  originality  of  their  opponents,  and  instead  of 
developing  their  own  methods  of  interpretation,  they 
returned  to  the  position  of  Plato,  as  they  interpreted  it 
through  the  neo-Platonists,  and  used  his  idealism  as  their 
weapon.  While  they  gave  an  expression  to  a  deep  human 
need  in  their  philosophy,  they  did  not  evolve  their  method 
from  the  need.  However,  their  assumption  of  Plato's  atti 
tude  was  not  a  mere  return.  Their  own  originality  is  appar 
ent  in  many  positions,  and  it  is  these  positions  that  render 
them  predecessors  of  Kant  in  the  development  of  modern 
idealism.  The  prime  motive  of  both  the  Platonists  and  the 
rationalists  was  the  assertion  of  the  divinity  of  man,  an  in 
ward  principle  elevating  human  nature  above  sensibility  and 
the  laws  of  material  nature. 

Combined  with  this  polemical  motive,  there  was  another 
aim, — that  of  liberating  thought  from  the  narrow  bounds 
of  Puritan  theology  and  dogmatism.  These  idealists  de 
manded  an  emancipation  from  the  Protestant  as  well  as  the 
Catholic  suppression  of  religion,  and  they  strove  valiantly  to 
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religion  is  dissociated  from  reason  and  left  helplessly  to 
submit  to  faith  and  tradition. 

Hobbes,  like  Bacon,  was  a  herald  of  the  new  era  of 
naturalism.  His  whole  aim  was  utilitarian,  and  the  theolog 
ical  and  supernatural  world,  God  and  religion,  were  beyond 
the  range  of  his  philosophical  principles.  Hobbes  was  as 
frankly  agnostic  about  religious  truths  as  Bacon.  But  the 
conclusions  of  Hobbes's  philosophy  were  even  more  an 
tagonistic  to  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe  than 
were  Bacon's,  even  though  Hobbes  pronounced  himself  a 
defender  of  Christianity.  What  could  be  more  inimical  to 
religion  than  to  reduce  human  nature  to  selfish  instincts  sup 
pressed  by  fear  and  authority?  Every  vestige  of  the  divine 
in  man  is  thus  ignored  or  eliminated.  With  his  striking 
power  of  originality  and  his  incisive  and  closely  reasoned 
style,  Hobbes  concluded  from  his  external  view  of  human 
nature  that  there  were  no  spiritual  laws  or  regulative  prin 
ciples  in  man.  Self-preservation  was  made  the  sole  mo 
tive  force  of  all  of  man's  actions,  and  social  order  was 
possible  only  by  an  external  and  absolute  authority  which 
could  forcibly  suppress  the  conflicts  of  selfish  individuals  in 
a  natural  state  of  war. 

The  tendency  of  such  a  philosophy  was  not  viewed  without 
alarm,  for  it  was  clearly  seen  that  this  new  naturalistic 
movement  would,  in  divorcing  religion  and  reason,  practically 
decree  the  unreasonableness  of  the  former.  The  new  attitude 
inaugurated  by  Bacon  and  Hobbes  quickly  became  the  dom 
inating  one.  But  reaction  against  such  a  scientific  attitude, 
ignoring  as  it  did  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  humanity,  was 
inevitable;  for  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  history  that  when 
an  essential  element  of  human  nature  is  ignored  or  sup 
pressed  by  a  system  of  thought,  the  subjugated  power  will 
either  rise  and  assert  its  authority  by  overthrowing  the 
dominating  system  or  will  so  modify  the  system  as  to  secure 
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a  recognition  for  itself.  Such  a  reaction  against  the  narrow 
naturalistic  thought  of  Bacon  and  Hobbes  came  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  group  of  thinkers  in  Cambridge, 
united  by  common  philosophical  interests  and  methods, 
arose  in  antagonism  against  the  external  and  mechanical 
interpretation  of  human  nature  and  asserted  the  rationality 
of  the  world  of  spiritual  interests,  thus  reclaiming  religion 
from  the  realm  of  uncritical  faith.  In  opposition  to  the 
naturalism  of  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  they  maintained  for  the 
spiritual  constitution  of  the  world,  for  only  from  a  spiritual 
universe  could  a  divine  spirit  be  inferred.  Instead  of  the 
problems  of  science  and  the  improvement  of  the  natural 
state  of  men,  the  question  of  justification  of  man's  spiritual 
demands  became  dominant. 

This  group  of  defenders  of  the  religious  interpretation  of 
life  lacked  the  originality  of  their  opponents,  and  instead  of 
developing  their  own  methods  of  interpretation,  they 
returned  to  the  position  of  Plato,  as  they  interpreted  it 
through  the  neo-Platonists,  and  used  his  idealism  as  their 
weapon.  While  they  gave  an  expression  to  a  deep  human 
need  in  their  philosophy,  they  did  not  evolve  their  method 
from  the  need.  However,  their  assumption  of  Plato's  atti 
tude  was  not  a  mere  return.  Their  own  originality  is  appar 
ent  in  many  positions,  and  it  is  these  positions  that  render 
them  predecessors  of  Kant  in  the  development  of  modern 
idealism.  The  prime  motive  of  both  the  Platonists  and  the 
rationalists  was  the  assertion  of  the  divinity  of  man,  an  in 
ward  principle  elevating  human  nature  above  sensibility  and 
the  laws  of  material  nature. 

Combined  with  this  polemical  motive,  there  was  another 
aim, — that  of  liberating  thought  from  the  narrow  bounds 
of  Puritan  theology  and  dogmatism.  These  idealists  de 
manded  an  emancipation  from  the  Protestant  as  well  as  the 
Catholic  suppression  of  religion,  and  they  strove  valiantly  to 
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reconcile  philosophy  and  religion.  "It  was  the  first  elaborate 
attempt  to  wed  Christianity  and  philosophy  made  by  any 
Protestant  school ;  and  it  may  even  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  true  attempt  of  the  kind  since  the  great  Alexandrine 
teachers."  3 

It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  Coleridge  turning  to  the 
seventeenth  century  for  guidance  and  for  help  in  solving  a 
problem  so  much  like  the  one  met  by  the  early  Platonists. 
Coleridge,  as  we  shall  later  see,  resembled  his  idealistic  coun 
trymen  in  adopting,  not  evolving,  a  method  satisfactory  for 
his  great  need.  Moreover,  much  of  Coleridge's  inspiration 
was  due  to  the  same  sources  from  which  the  Platonists  drew 
so  largely.  From  the  time  he  was  "an  inspired  charity  boy 
unfolding  the  mysteries  of  lamblichus  and  Plotinus"  until 
his  maturity,  he  drew  from  Platonic  and  neo-Platonic  sources 
the  greatest  inspiration. 

Again,  Coleridge  resembled  his  English  predecessors  in 
his  tendency  toward  mysticism.  Among  the  seventeenth  cen 
tury  idealists,  mysticism  culminated  in  Henry  More. 
Coleridge's  mysticism  was  differentiated  from  that  of  the 
Platonists  by  being  more  critical. 

The  truth-seeking  and  myriad-minded  idealist  turned  not 
only  to  the  past  and  drew  heavily  upon  his  own  countrymen, 
but  he  also  found  in  the  greatest  modern  movement  of 
thought  and  in  its  founder  a  most  powerful  stimulus  and  a 
practical  aid.  A  critical  study  of  Coleridge  in  his  relation 
to  those  two  movements  must  begin  with  a  critical  examin 
ation  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  philosophical  thought, — 
epistemology. 

3  John  Tulloch,  Rational  Theology  in  England  in  the  Seven 
teenth  Century,  II,  14. 


CHAPTER  IV 

COLERIDGE'S  EPISTEMOLOGY  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  KANT  AND  TO  THE  PLATONISTS 

THE  fundamental  departure  for  all  fundamental  thought 
since  Locke  has  been  epistemology.  The  ground  of  knowl 
edge  takes  precedence  over  all  other  questions.  The  attitude 
toward  this  fundamental  problem  determines  to  a  great 
extent  the  validity  of  the  whole  philosophical  thought  of  a 
writer.  Consequently  our  first  consideration  of  these 
philosophers  in  their  varied  relations  will  be  an  examination 
of  their  positions  with  reference  to  the  source  and  validity 
of  knowledge.  The  next  question,  springing  directly  from 
this,  and  forming  the  basis  of  all  of  Coleridge's  philosophy, 
is  that  of  the  meaning  and  functions  of  the  faculties  of 
reason  and  understanding.  Upon  this  distinction  depend 
the  vital  problems  of  his  thought, — those  of  morals  and 
religion.  Each  of  these  questions  will  be  treated  in  the  order 
named,  Coleridge's  position  in  relation  to  each  determined, 
and  then  his  relations  and  indebtedness  to  his  English  and 
German  predecessors  will  be  determined  as  far  as  possible. 

The  problem  of  epistemology  is  twofold.  Does  knowledge 
spring  from  within  or  is  it  impressed  from  without?  Is  it  a 
result  of  reason  or  is  it  a  matter  of  sense?  If  it  cannot  be 
the  sole  product  of  either  faculty  acting  independently  of  the 
other,  which  faculty  is  the  more  authoritative  in  the  form 
ation  of  truth?  All  thinkers  array  themselves  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  Those  who  assert  the  priority  of  sense  are  termed 
sensationalists,  whose  first  great  master  was  Locke.  Those 
who  take  an  inward  view  of  life  maintain  reason  as  the 
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source  of  knowledge,  and  these  claim  Plato  as  the  founder 
of  their  epistemology. 

As  seen  from  the  foregoing  discussion  of  Coleridge's  final 
assumption  of  an  idealistic  point  of  view,  his  strong  pro 
clivity  was  toward  the  criteria  of  reason.  For  a  short  time 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Hartley,  the  master  of  sen 
sationalism  in  Cambridge.  However,  in  1801  Coleridge  dis 
covered  the  inadequacy  of  the  association  theory.  In  the 
same  letter  in  which  he  said  he  "had  overthrown  the  doctrine 
of  association  as  taught  by  Hartley,"  he  enthusiastically  com 
municated  to  Poole  his  plan  of  reversing  the  method  of 
sensationalism.  Instead  of  deducing  knowledge  from  sen 
sation,  he  thinks  himself  "able  to  evolve  all  the  five  senses, 
that  is  to  deduce  them  from  one  sense,  and  to  state  their 
growth  and  the  causes  of  their  differences,  and  in  this 
evolvement  to  solve  the  process  of  life  and  consciousness."  1 
In  another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent  he  refers  to  his 
"evidence  that  the  whole  of  Locke's  system  .  .  .  pre 
existed  in  the  writing  of  Descartes,  in  a  far  more  pure, 
elegant,  and  delightful  form."  :  He  proceeds  to  state  his 
position  more  positively.  "My  opinion  is  thus:  that  deep 
thinking  is  attainable  only  by  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  and 
that  all  truth  is  a  species  of  revelation."  These  statements 
show  that  Coleridge  did  not  long  desert  the  Platonic  view 
of  the  source  of  knowledge. 

In  order  to  present  briefly  the  degree  in  which  the  Platon- 
ists  anticipated  almost  all  the  important  results  of  Kant's 
critical  philosophy,  and  thus  more  clearly  indicate  the  way 
in  which  Coleridge  was  prepared  by  the  transcendental 
elements  of  Germany  thought,  summary  statements  of  the 
main  principles  of  the  Platonists  which  were  anticipations  of 

1  Letters,  I,  348,  Mar.  16,  1801. 

2  Letters,  I,  351;   Mar.  23,  1801. 
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similar  ones  in  Kant  will  be  made.     This  will  best  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  these  thinkers. 

In  the  most  comprehensive  and  celebrated  work  of  the 
Cambridge  school,  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the 
Universe  (1687),  Cudworth  expounds  what  later  appears  as 
the  "Copernican  Revolution"  of  Kant.  As  Kant  developed 
his  system  in  reaction  against  the  empirical  scepticism  of 
Hume,  so  Cudworth  constructed  his  transcendental  epis- 
temology  as  a  weapon  to  vanquish  the  scepticism  of  Hobbes, 
—or  his  "atheism"  as  the  Cambridge  school  called  it.  To 
maintain  the  existence  of  God  and  a  spiritual  life,  the 
Platonists  considered  it  necessary  to  undermine  sensation 
alism.  This  was  done  in  just  the  manner  in  which  Kant  did 
it  later,  i.  e.,  by  establishing  a  basis  for  universal  and  apodictic 
truths.  These  could  not  be  derived  from  experience,  as 
Coleridge  himself  later  maintained,  for  experience  is  never 
completed.  Therefore  the  only  possibility  for  universal  laws 
lies  in  the  constitutive  nature  of  a  faculty  determining 
experience.  Knowledge  then  could  not  be  a  determination 
from  without,  but  must  be  a  creation  from  within.  "Knowl 
edge  is  not  a  Passion  from  anything  without  the  Mind," 
says  Cudworth,  "but  an  Active  Exertion  of  the  Inward 
Strength,  Vigour,  and  Power  of  the  Mind,  displaying  itself 
from  within  and  the  Intelligible  Forms  by  which  Things  are 
Understood  or  Known,  are  not  Stamps  or  Impressions  pas 
sively  printed  upon  the  Soul  from  without,  but  Ideas  vitally 
protended  or  actively  exerted  from  within  itself.  A  Thing 
which  is  merely  Passive  from  without  and  doth  receive  For 
eign  and  Adventitious  Forms,  cannot  possibly  Know,  Under 
stand  or  Judge  of  that  which  it  receives,  but  must  needs  be 
a  Stranger  to  it,  having  nothing  within  itself  to  know  it  by. 
The  Mind  cannot  know  anything  but  something  of  its  own, 
that  is,  Native,  Domestic  and  Familiar  to  it."  3  This  is  a 

«  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  IV,  I,  1. 
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positive  statement  of  the  principle  developed  later  by  Kant, 
that  is,  we  give  nature  its  laws  through  the  constitutive  forms 
of  the  understanding.  The  human  mind  is  in  this  view  no 
plastic  body  upon  which  any  impression  may  be  stamped, 
as  it  was  considered  to  be  by  the  sensationalists,  but  it  is 
itself  the  mould  that  determines  the  form  of  all  experience. 
Kant's  famous  "Copernican  Revolution"  is  instituted  by 
Kant's  English  predecessors,  whom  Kant  may  or  may  not 
have  read,  but  who  certainly  anticipated  him  in  practically  all 
essential  principles  of  his  system. 

Another  fundamental  thesis  maintained  in  advance  of  Kant 
is  that  of  the  categories.  Not  only  is  the  mind  constitutive 
of  experience,  but  the  a  priori  forms  of  thought  are  pointed 
out  by  these  Cambridge  Platonists.  The  Platonists  lacked 
the  rigidly  logical,  systematic,  and  taxonomic  propensity  of 
Kant,  yet  they  made  an  attempt  to  determine  the  forms  of 
thought  under  which  the  material  of  the  senses  must  be  sub 
sumed.  The  following  enumeration  of  these  forms  is  made 
by  Henry  More:  "There  are  a  multitude  of  Relative  Notions 
or  Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  as  well  Mathematical  as 
Logical,  which  if  we  prove  cannot  be  the  Impressions  of  any 
Material  Object  from  without,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that 
they  are  from  the  Soul  her  self  within,  and  are  the  natural 
Furniture  of  the  humane  Understanding.  Such  are  these, 
Cause,  Effect,  Whole  and  Part,  Like  and  Unlike  .... 
Equality  and  Inequality  ....  Proportion  and  Analogy, 
Symmetry  and  Asymmetry,  and  such  like  :  all  which  relative 
Ideas  I  shall  easily  prove  to  be  no  material  Impresses  from 
without  upon  the  Soul,  but  her  own  active  Conceptions  pro 
ceeding  from  herself  whilst  she  takes  Notice  of  External 
Objects."4 

Although  neither  More  nor  any  other  of  the  Platonists 
sought  to  discover  the  categories  of  the  understanding  by 

*  Antidote  Against  Atheism,  1712  ed.,  p.  18. 
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following  a  logical  principle,  as  did  Kant,  but  rather  holding 
to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  innumerable  ideas  as  prototypes 
of  real  objects,  yet  they  all  maintained  the  essential  doctrine 
of  transcendentalism,  i.  e.,  the  constitutive  nature  of  the 
categories  determining  the  form  of  experience.  This  con 
ception  of  innate  ideas  and  of  the  priority  of  these  to  na 
ture  was  familiar  to  Coleridge  from  his  study  of  the  Platonic 
and  neo-Platonic  writings,  and  his  reading  of  the  Platonists 
doubtless  strengthened  his  idealistic  tendency  and  prepared 
him  for  an  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  more  logical  and 
critical  deduction  of  the  categories  by  Kant. 

From  this  principle  of  the  constitutive  power  of  the 
understanding  and  its  forms,  two  other  fundamental  doc 
trines  were  developed,  anticipating  those  of  Kant.  These 
were  the  existence  of  a  priori  truths,  and  a  statement  of  the 
system  of  transcendentalism.  One  of  the  prime  motives  for 
the  composition  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  was  the 
establishment  of  the  possibility  of  universal  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments.  The  conclusion  reached  by  Kant  is  found  in 
Cudworth,  and  it  is  established  upon  the  very  same  ground, 
viz.,  the  possibility  rests  upon  the  mind's  possession  of  con 
stitutive  forms  of  understanding.  "As  for  axiomatical  truths 
in  which  something  is  affirmed  or  denied,  as  these  are  not  all 
passions  from  the  bodies  without  us  .  .  .so  neither  are 
these  things  only  gathered  by  induction  from  repeated 
sensation."  5 

The  position  of  transcendental  idealism  follows  naturally 
from  this  doctrine.  The  epistemology  held  by  the  Platonists 
would  lead  to  Kant's  idealistic  conclusions,  for  the  forms  of 
the  mind  are  not  creative,  but  only  constitutive  of  the 
material  received  through  the  senses.  Therefore  all  objects 
of  knowledge  are  appearances  and  not  things  in  themselves. 
This  would  seem  to  commit  the  Platonists  to  the  scepticism 

•  Trvt  Intellectual  Byitem  of  the  Universe,  1820,  III,  403. 
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of  Kant  with  reference  to  all  objects  of  knowledge,  but,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  while  Kant  used  the  categories  to  set 
bounds  to  knowledge,  the  Platonists  enlarged  knowledge  so 
as  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  and  the  soul, — objects  which 
for  Kant  could  only  remain  postulates  beyond  the  limit  of 
knowledge. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  similarities  of  the  systems  of 
the  Platonists  and  Kant  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Eng 
lish  writers  anticipated  practically  all  the  fundamental 
positions  of  Kant,  and  thus  could  have  been  of  far  greater 
significance  to  Coleridge  in  his  development  of  an  idealistic 
view  than  has  been  supposed  heretofore. 

However,  the  differences  in  the  systems  of  thought  of  the 
English  school  and  of  Kant  are  just  as  valuable  in  deter 
mining  Coleridge's  relation  to  these  thinkers.  The  greatest 
difference  as  far  as  Coleridge's  relation  to  them  is  con 
cerned,  is  the  psychology  upon  which  the  systems  are  based. 
The  English  idealists  adopted  the  old  dualistic  Platonic 
psychology  in  which  the  mind  is  made  to  consist  of  the 
faculties  of  sense  and  understanding  or  reason.  Sense  was 
considered  passive  and  received  the  chaotic  material  of  sen 
sation.  Reason  was  viewed  as  active  and  contained  ideas 
which  determined  the  forms  of  the  same  material.  Kant's 
psychology  was  likewise  built  upon  Plato's  but  Kant  in  his 
originality  modified  Plato's  system  to  suit  his  needs.  By 
Kant  the  faculties  were  made  threefold :  sense,  understand 
ing,  and  reason.  The  connotation  given  sense  was  the  same 
as  that  employed  by  the  Platonists.  The  understanding,  how 
ever,  was  considered  the  faculty  of  forming  judgments  by 
the  use  of  the  categories.  Then  reason  was  the  faculty  of 
ideas  which  organized  the  judgments  into  experience;  but 
the  ideas,  however,  were  merely  regulative  and  not  consti 
tutive  as  they  were  in  the  Platonic  psychology.  Moreover, 
reason  was  twofold  in  its  application.  The  theoretical  rea- 
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son  was  the  logical  function  in  regulation  of  the  forms  of 
the  understanding,  while  practical  reason  was  the  organ  of 
moral  experience  and  possessed  no  warrant  for  the  objectiv 
ity  of  its  experience.  The  ideas  of  freedom,  God,  and  im 
mortality  were  given  by  the  practical  reason,  but  they  could 
never  come  within  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  for  knowledge 
was  of  appearances  only,  but  these  ideas  were  noumenal. 
For  Kant  the  noumenal  world  of  reality  was  thus  inevitably 
cut  off  from  knowledge  and  was  only  an  object  of  faith. 

Here  appears  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
position  of  the  English  thinkers  and  that  of  Kant.  While 
Kant  placed  all  reality  beyond  the  realm  of  knowledge,  the 
Platonists  made  reality  the  sole  object  of  the  highest  and 
most  absolute  knowledge.  For  them  nothing  was  more 
positively  known  than  those  objects  which  Kant  placed  in 
the  inaccessible  region  of  the  noumena.  In  fact,  the  start 
ing  point  of  the  whole  movement  of  the  English  school 
was  the  essential  identity  of  the  content  of  faith  with  the 
dictates  of  reason.  Whichcote  declares,  "It  is  the  proper 
work  of  Reason  in  Man,  to  find  God  out  in  his  Works,  and 
to  follow  him  in  his  Ways."  •  Again  he  asserts,  "The  Mind 
and  Understanding  of  Man  is  that  Faculty,  whereby  Man 
is  made  capable  of  God,  and  apprehensive  of  him,  receptive 
from  him,  and  able  to  make  returns  upon  him,  and  acknowl 
edgement  to  him."  7  That  Coleridge  is  in  essential  agreement 
with  the  Platonists  rather  than  with  Kant  may  be  seen  from 
his  own  statements.  "By  reason  we  know  that  God  is :  but 
God  is  himself  Supreme  Reason."  8 

Coleridge  and  the  Platonists  were  agreed  in  conceiving 
the  identity  of  the  truths  of  religion  with  those  of  reason. 
Reason  for  both  became  the  faculty  by  which  the  truths  of 

« Compagnac,  The  Cambridge  Platonista,  p.  43. 

T  IMd.,  p.  61. 

•  Works,  I,  460,  note. 
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religion  were  revealed.  So  far  does  Coleridge  support  the 
Platonists  in  this  position  that  he  quotes  aphorisms  from 
More  as  authority  for  such  belief.  Coleridge  quotes  More 
in  this  manner :  "The  light  within  me,  that  is,  my  reason  and 
conscience,  does  assure  me,  that  the  ancient  and  Apostolic 
faith,  according  to  the  historical  meaning  thereof,  and  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Creed,  is  solid  and  true."  9  As  intro 
ductory  to  his  "Aphorisms  on  Spiritual  Religion,"  Coleridge 
prefaces  this  statement :  "And  here  it  will  not  be  impertinent 
to  observe,  that  what  the  eldest  Greek  philosophy  entitled 
Reason  (NOUS)  and  ideas,  the  philosophical  Apostle  names 
the  Spirit  and  trutlis  spiritually  discerned/'  10  Here  Cole 
ridge  quotes  More's  phrase,  "that  part  of  the  image  of  God 
in  us,  which  we  call  Reason,"  and  this  phrase  constantly 
recurs  throughout  Coleridge's  works.  Reason  is  the  divine 
essence  present  in  man  as  his  highest  faculty,  and  therefore 
it  is  the  organ  of  the  super-sensuous  for  both  Coleridge  and 
the  Platonists.  This  use  of  the  term  reason  and  the  signifi 
cance  given  to  it,  however,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the 
following  section.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  point  out  the  similar 
connotations  given  the  term  reason  and  the  similar  functions 
assigned  to  it  by  both  Coleridge  and  the  Platonists,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Kantian  use  of  the  term. 

In  concluding  this  treatment  of  the  remarkable  agreement 
of  the  English  Platonists  with  Kant's  critical  philosophy  in 
its  revolutionizing  features,  Coleridge's  own  criticism  of 
the  former  should  be  noted.  "What  they  all  wanted  was  a 
pre-inquisition  into  the  mind,  as  part  organ,  part  constituent, 
of  all  knowledge,  an  examination  of  the  scales,  weights,  and 
measures  themselves,  abstracted  from  the  objects  to  be 
weighed  or  measured  by  them ;  in  short,  a  transcendental 
aesthetic,  logic,  and  noetic."  J1 

•I,  198. 
iof,  199. 
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Coleridge  here  makes  a  judicious  criticism  of  his  prede 
cessors,  although  he  seems  to  have  remained  unconscious 
of  how  nearly  he  approached  the  early  idealists  in  being 
"more  truly  Plotinist"  than  Platonist,  or  how  far  he  remained 
from  taking  the  critical  attitude  toward  the  powers  of 
human  knowledge  which  he  found  so  stimulating  and  ad 
mired  so  much  in  Kant.  The  Cambridge  Platonists  did  not 
attempt  to  determine  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  in  a 
critical  manner  as  did  Kant,  nor  should  it  be  expected  of 
them  so  early  in  the  development  of  philosophical  thought, 
but  we  shall  see  to  what  extent  Coleridge  himself  adopted 
an  attitude  of  philosophic  criticism  and  how  far  he  accepted 
Kant's  criticism  of  the  powers  of  the  intellect  only  to  limit 
them  to  one  phase  of  knowledge  and  to  construct  upon  this 
critical  basis  a  still  less  critical  body  of  absolute  knowledge 
of  spiritual  matters  like  those  which  inspired  the  whole 
Platonic  school  in  its  ardent  defense  of  a  spiritual  universe 
in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  moral  and  religious  truths 
in  opposition  to  contemporary  scepticism. 

This  sketch  of  these  two  systems  of  thought  to  which 
Coleridge  was  indebted  for  his  idealism  suffices  to  show 
that  in  his  own  native  tongue  Coleridge  found  constructed 
an  idealistic  philosophy  containing  almost  all  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  critical  philosophy,  and  that  his  study  of 
these  writers  must  have  played  a  great  part  in  preparing 
him  for  a  ready  reception  of  the  more  critical  idealism  which 
contributed  to  him  the  formal  distinctions  he  felt  lacking  in 
his  countrymen,  even  if  this  critical  thought  did  not  impart 
much  of  its  spirit  to  him  or  convert  him  from  an  essentially 
Platonic  view  of  life. 


CHAPTER  V 

COLERIDGE'S  MEANING  AND  USE  OF  REASON 
AND  UNDERSTANDING 

Coleridge  developed  no  complete  epistemology,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  but  he  did  possess  a  clearly  defined  principle 
as  the  fundamental  basis  of  his  whole  philosophical  thought. 
Although  his  works  are  fragmentary  and  digressive,  as  ill 
organized  as  the  course  of  his  own  life,  yet  there  is  one 
principle  that  unites  all  the  fragments  of  his  thought. 
Whether  he  discusses  state,  morals,  or  religion,  he  bases  his 
judgments  upon  this  one  principle.  In  fact,  he  seems  almost 
obsessed  with  the  distinction  between  reason  and  understand 
ing  and  seems  unable  to  think  except  in  terms  of  it.  In  this 
distinction  he  found  the  solution  of  the  distressing  problem 
of  his  life,  and  in  it  he  felt  he  discovered  the  means  of 
ameliorating  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  Painfully  oppressed 
at  seeing  his  age  groping  in  sensationalism,  materialism,  and 
utilitarianism, — all  based  upon  the  laws  of  the  understand 
ing, — he  saw  a  new  light  of  inspiration  dawn  in  the  con 
ception  of  reason  as  the  faculty  of  a  spiritual  view  of  life. 
If  the  age  could  be  won  to  this  viewpoint,  the  evils  and  sins 
would  vanish,  and  life  would  become  a  truly  spiritual  one, — 
one  illumined  by  "the  light  that  lighteth  every  man."  In 
reason  Coleridge  found  the  solution  of  the  tragedy  of  his 
own  life,  distracted  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  head  and 
heart,  and  therefore  he  deeply  believed  he  saw  the  solution 
of  the  same  tragedy  of  his  age.  Never  has  a  prophet  been 
more  inspired  by  a  philosophical  principle  than  Coleridge  was 
by  this  one,  and  never  has  one  principle  transmitted  more 
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enthusiasm  to  a  new  generation  than  this  did  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  his  earliest  philosophical  work,  The  Friend,  Coleridge 
thus  eloquently  apostrophizes  the  highest  human  faculty: 
"Reason!  best  and  holiest  gift  of  God  and  bond  of  union 
with  the  giver,  the  high  title  by  which  the  majesty  of  man 
claims  precedence  above  all  other  living  creatures ! — mysteri 
ous  faculty,  the  mother  of  conscience,  of  language,  of  tears, 
of  smiles ; — calm  and  incorruptible  legislator  of  the  soul, 
without  whom  all  other  powers  would  'meet  in  mere  oppug- 
nancy' ; — sole  principle  of  permanence  amid  endless  change 
.  .  .  .  To  thee,  who  being  one  art  the  same  in  all,  we 
owe  the  privilege,  that  of  all  we  can  become  one,  a  living 
whole, — that  we  have  a  country."  l 

Many  times  did  Coleridge  emphatically  declare  that  his 
whole  philosophy  rested  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
two  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  In  Table  Talk,  May  14, 
1830,  he  says,  "Until  you  have  mastered  the  fundamental 
difference,  in  kind,  between  the  reason  and  the  understand 
ing  as  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  you  cannot  escape  a 
thousand  difficulties  in  philosophy.  It  is  preeminently  the 
Gradus  ad  Philosophiam."  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  refer 
ring  to  a  passage  in  which  Coleridge  defines  these  faculties, 
thus  expresses  the  central  place  occupied  by  the  distinction 
in  Coleridge's  system  of  thought:  "I  have  presented  this  and 
several  equivalent  remarks  out  of  a  dutiful  wish  to  popular 
ize,  by  all  honest  means  in  my  power,  this  fundamental  dis 
tinction,  a  thorough  mastery  of  which  Mr.  Coleridge  consid 
ered  necessary  to  any  sound  system  of  psychology;  and  in 
the  denial  and  neglect  of  which,  he  delighted  to  point  out  the 
source  of  the  most  of  the  vulgar  errors  in  philosophy  and 
religion.  The  distinction  is  implied  throughout  almost  .ill 
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of  Coleridge's  works,  whether  verse  or  prose."  *  The  royal 
road  to  Coleridge's  philosophy  may  be  said  to  be  this:  seek 
first  the  distinction  between  reason  and  understanding  and 
then  all  other  things  will  be  added  thereunto.  "I  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow,"  says  Coleridge,  "that  on  my  success  in 
establishing  the  validity  and  importance  of  the  distinction 
between  the  Reason  and  the  Understanding,  rest  my  hopes 
of  carrying  the  Reader  along  with  me  through  all  that  is  to 
follow."  3 

In  the  connotation  given  reason  and  understanding,  Cole 
ridge  was  indebted  to  Kant's  Kritik  dcr  reincn  Vcrnunft. 
His  dependence  upon  the  psychology  there  expounded  may 
be  seen  in  his  own  adoption  of  it  as  the  basis  of  his  first 
philosophical  work,  The  Friend  (1809-10).  "When  I  make 
a  threefold  distinction  in  human  nature,  I  am  fully  aware, 
that  it  is  a  distinction,  not  a  division,  and  that  in  every  act  of 
mind  the  man  unites  the  properties  of  sense,  understanding, 
and  reason.  Nevertheless  it  is  of  great  practical  importance, 
that  these  distinctions  should  be  made  and  understood,  the 
ignorance  and  perversion  of  them  being  alike  injurious;  as 
the  first  French  constitution  has  most  lamentably  proved. 
.  .  .  Under  the  term  'sense,'  I  comprise  whatever  is  pas 
sive  in  our  being,  without  any  reference  to  the  question  of 
materialism  or  immaterialism  ;  all  that  man  is  in  common 
with  the  animals,  in  kind  at  least — his  sensations,  and  im 
pressions,  whether  of  his  outward  senses,  or  the  inner  sense 
of  imagination.  This  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  was 
called  the  vis  reccptiva,  or  recipient  property  of  the  soul, 
from  the  original  constitution  of  which  we  perceive  and 
imagine  all  things  under  the  forms  of  space  and  time.  By 
the  'understanding,'  I  mean  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  form 
ing  judgments  on  the  notices  furnished  by  the  sense,  accord- 
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ing  to  certain  rules  existing  in  itself,  which  rules  constitute 
its  distinct  nature.  By  the  pure  'reason,'  I  mean  the  power 
by  which  we  become  possessed  of  principles, — the  eternal 
verities  of  Plato  and  Descartes,  and  of  ideas,  not  images, — 
as  the  ideas  of  a  point,  a  line,  a  circle,  in  mathematics ;  and 
of  justice,  holiness,  free-will,  and  the  like,  in  morals.  Hence 
in  works  of  pure  science  the  definitions  of  necessity  precede 
the  reasoning,  in  other  works  they  more  aptly  form  the 
conclusion."  4 

In  these  definitions  as  so  far  given,  Coleridge  has  followed 
Kant  rather  closely.  However,  the  note  subjoined  to  the 
last  definition  clarifies  the  implication  that  the  distinction 
always  carried  for  Coleridge, — an  implication  quite  foreign 
to  the  Kantian  spirit.  "To  my  readers  it  will,  I  trust,  be 
some  recommendation  of  these  distinctions,  that  they  were 
more  than  once  expressed,  and  everywhere  supposed,  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  to 
prove,  that  every  heresy  which  has  disquieted  the  Christian 
Church,  from  Tritheism  to  Socinianism,  has  originated  in 
and  supported  itself  by  arguments  rendered  plausible  only 
by  the  confusion  of  these  faculties,  and  thus  demanding  for 
the  objects  of  one,  a  sort  of  evidence  appropriated  to  those 
of  another  faculty."  5 

This  practical  or  religious  motive  here  implied  impels 
Coleridge  to  go  beyond  the  limits  placed  by  Kant  upon  the 
activity  of  reason.  In  the  above  definition  of  this  fatuity, 
Coleridge  merges  the  Platonic  and  the  Kantian  conceptions, 
for  reason  as  lure  conceived  is  nut  only  the  faculty  of 
Kantian,  but  also  of  Platonic,  ideas.  From  the  first  Coleridge 
could  not  restrain  himself  to  the  critical  limits  of  Kant's 
epistemology. 

Here  and  almost  thrr'i^lvnit  his  works,  Coleridge  speaks 
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of  reason  as  if  it  had  only  one  application.  However,  he 
distinguished  the  speculative  from  the  practical  use  of  reason, 
and  this  distinction  was  most  vital  for  him.  In  his  differ 
entiation  of  this  twofold  function,  he  follows  Kant  closely. 
"Reason  is  the  power  of  universal  and  necessary  convictions, 
the  source  and  substance  of  truths  above  sense,  and  having 
their  evidence  in  themselves.  Its  presence  is  always  marked 
by  the  necessity  of  the  position  affirmed;  this  necessity  being 
conditional,  when  a  truth  of  reason  is  applied  to  facts  of 
experience,  or  to  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  understand 
ing;  but  absolute,  when  the  subject  matter  is  itself  the 
growth  or  off-spring  of  reason.  Hence  arises  a  distinction 
in  reason  itself,  derived  from  the  different  modes  of  applying 
it,  and  from  the  objects  to  which  it  is  directed;  accordingly 
as  we  consider  one  and  the  same  gift,  now  as  the  ground 
of  formal  principles,  and  now  as  the  origin  of  ideas.  Con 
templated  distinctively  in  reference  to  formal  (or  abstract) 
truth,  it  is  the  Speculative  Reason;  but  in  reference  to  actual 
(or  moral)  truth,  as  the  fountain  of  ideas  and  the  light  of 
conscience,  we  name  it  the  Practical  Reason."  8 

Yet  not  long  can  Coleridge  follow  the  rigid  logic  of  mere 
intelligence.  His  logic  is  rather  that  of  the  feeling.  His 
logical  processes  merge  into  religious  conceptions.  His 
transition  is  quickly  made  from  Kant  to  scripture.  The  fol 
lowing  passage,  coming  immediately  after  the  one  quoted 
above,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  {>eculiarity  of  Coleridge's 
thinking.  "Whenever  by  self-subjugation  to  this  universal 
light,  the  will  of  the  individual,  the  particular  will,  has 
become  a  will  of  reason,  the  man  is  regenerate;  and  then 
reason  is  the  spirit  of  the  regenerated  man,  whereby  the  per 
son  is  capable  of  a  quickening  intercommunion  with  the 
Divine  Spirit.  And  here  consists  the  mystery  of  Redemp 
tion,  that  this  has  been  rendered  possible  for  us.  And  so  it 
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is  written;  the  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,  the 
last  Adam  a  quickening  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xv.  45).  We  need 
only  compare  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
Paul  and  John,  concerning  the  Spirit  and  spiritual  gifts,  with 
those  in  Proverhs  and  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  respecting 
Reason,  to  he  convinced  that  the  terms  are  synonymous." 
Then  Coleridge  states  most  clearly  his  interpretation  of  the 
word  reason.  "In  this  at  once  the  most  comprehensive  and 
most  appropriate  acceptation  of  the  word,  Reason  is  pre 
eminently  spiritual,  even  our  spirits,  through  an  affluence  of 
the  same  grace  by  which  we  are  privileged  to  say,  Our  Fath 
er  !" T  In  this  same  passage  Coleridge  quotes  Leighton  ap 
provingly  in  terming  the  reason  "an  influence  from  the  Glory 
of  the  Almighty,  this  being  one  with  the  names  of  the  Mes 
siah,  as  the  Logos,  or  co-eternal  Filial  Word."  In  Appendix 
A  to  this  same  work,  Coleridge  again  distinguishes  the  terms 
reason  and  understanding,  according  to  Kant  first  and  then 
according  to  his  own  interpretation.  "Reason  is  considered 
either  in  the  relation  to  the  will  or  moral  being,  when  it  is 
termed  practical  reason ;  or  relatively  to  the  intellectual  or 
sciential  faculties,  when  it  is  termed  theoretic  or  speculative 
reason."  However,  Coleridge  cannot  hold  firmly  to  this 
difference.  In  an  explanatory  note  to  this  passage,  he  de 
fines  his  use  of  the  term  as  distinguished  from  the  Kantian 
meaning.  "The  Practical  Reason  alone  is  Reason  in  the  full 
and  substantive  sense.  It  is  Reason  in  its  own  sphere  of 
perfect  freedom;  as  the  source  of  ideas,  which  ideas,  in  their 
conversion  to  the  responsible  Will,  become  ultimate  ends. 
On  the  other  hand,  Theoretic  Reason,  as  the  ground  of  the 
universal  and  absolute  in  all  logical  conclusion,  is  rather  the 
light  of  Reason  in  the  Understanding,  and  known  to  be  such 
by  its  contrasts  with  the  contingency  and  particularity  which 
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characterize  all  the  proper  and  indigenous  growths  of  the 
Understanding."  ' 

In  his  argument  for  the  difference  in  kind,  not  merely  in 
degree,  of  reason  and  understanding,  he  gives  a  table  of 
comparative  differences. 


"UNDERSTANDING 

Understanding  is  discur 
sive. 

The  Understanding  in  all 
its  Judgments  refers  to 
some  other  faculty  as 
its  ultimate  authority. 

Understanding  is  the  fac 
ulty  of  reflection. 


REASON 

1.  Reason  is  fixed. 

2.  The  Reason  in  all  its  de 

cisions  appeals  to  itself 
as  the  ground  and  sub 
stance  of  their  truth 
(Heb.  vi,  13). 

3.  Reason   of  contemplation. 

Reason  is  indeed  much 
nearer  to  Sense  than  to 
Understanding  for  Rea 
son  (says  our  great 
Hooker)  is  a  direct  as 
pect  of  truth,  an  inward 
beholding,  having  a 
similar  relation  to  the 
intelligible  or  spiritual, 
as  Sense  has  to  the 
material  or  phenom 
enal." » 


The  last  sentence  characterizing  reason  gives  the  peculiar 
Coleridgean  connotation  of  the  term.  Coleridge  had  pre 
viously  said  in  The  Friend,  "I  have  no  objection  to  define 
Reason  with  Jacobi,  and  with  his  friend  Hemstrehuis,  as  an 
organ  bearing  the  same  reluti"ii  to  spiritual  objects,  the  uni 
versal,  the  eternal,  and  the  necessary,  as  the  eye  bears 
to  material  and  contingent  phenomena.  But  then  it  must  be 
added,"  he  says  by  way  of  criticism,  "that  it  is  an  organ 
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identical  with  its  appropriate  objects.  Thus  God,  the  soul, 
eternal  truth,  &c.,  are  the  objects  of  reason;  but  they  are 
themselves  reason.  We  name  God  the  Supreme  Reason.  . 
Whatever  is  conscious  self-knowledge  is  reason;  and  in  this 
sense  it  may  be  safely  defined  the  organ  of  the  supersen- 
suous ;  even  as  the  understanding  whenever  it  does  not  pos 
sess  the  use  of  reason,  as  its  inward  eye,  may  be  defined  the 
conception  of  the  sensuous,  or  the  faculty  by  which  we 
generalize  and  arrange  the  phenomena  of  perception  .  .  . 
but  man's  understanding  has  likewise  an  organ  of  inward 
sense,  and  therefore  the  power  of  acquainting  itself  with 
invisible  realities  or  spiritual  objects.  This  organ  is  his 
reason."  10  Reason  here  becomes  intuitive, — a  character 
ization  emphasized  by  the  Platonists,  but  one  that  Kant  would 
never  accept.  It  is  not  merely  the  universal  and  impersonal 
reason  possessed  in  common  by  the  human  race, — Kant's  die 
menschliche  Gattungsvernunft, — but  in  the  hands  of  Coler 
idge,  as  in  those  of  his  predecessors,  it  takes  on  a  distinctive 
ly  religious  coloring  and  becomes  a  ray  of  the  divine  in  man, 
"the  light  that  lighteth  every  man,"  "the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  finite  understanding,  at  once  the  light  and 
inward  eye." 

In  this  manner  Coleridge  has  pushed  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  practical  reason  as  defined  by  the  cautious  logic  of  Kant. 
Kant  felt  the  perilous  difficulty  of  attempting  to  reduce  the 
postulates  of  the  practical  reason  to  the  terms  of  the  under 
standing, — a  necessary  task  for  logical  conviction.  Coleridge 
followed  Kant  in  attributing  to  the  practical  reason  the  power 
of  positing  a  reality  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  but  he 
was  impelled  further  by  his  religious  convictions.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  reduce  the  supersensible  truths  to  logical 
terms,  but  rather  with  spiritual  zeal  he  intended  to  stir  the 
divine  element  in  men  and  let  it  justify  itself  in  its  own 
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terms.  So  great  was  this  discovery  to  Coleridge  that  he 
took  it,  as  he  said,  as  "a  magnificent  theme,  the  different  parts 
of  which  are  to  be  demonstrated  and  developed,  explained, 
illustrated,  and  exemplified"  in  all  of  his  philosophical  works 
from  his  earliest  production,  The  Friend  (1809-10),  to  his 
most  mature  metaphysical  treatment,  Aids  to  Reflection 
(1825). 

With  reason  established  as  the  intuitive  and  supremely 
spiritual  power,  the  source  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  truths, 
a  realm  in  which  man's  highest  nature  could  behold  reality, 
Coleridge  proceeded  to  vindicate  to  a  materialistic  people  the 
truths  springing  from  the  sovereign  faculty  of  man. 

As  Professor  Dewey  said  of  Coleridge's  insistence  upon 
the  distinction  of  reason  and  understanding,  "Coleridge 

made  much  of  the  distinction but  without  any 

regard  for  Kant's  careful  and  critical  limitations."  "  For 
Kant  the  ideas  of  freedom,  God,  and  immortality  as  given 
by  the  practical  reason,  were  only  postulates  and  could  never 
become  objects  of  knowledge.  While  Coleridge  agrees  that 
these  can  never  be  proved  by  the  logical  terms  of  the  under 
standing,  yet  he  listens  to  the  voice  of  the  practical  reason 
as  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  therefore,  he  counts 
such  experience  higher  and  of  greater  assurance  than  those 
subject  to  logical  demonstration.  "It  is  impossible  that  any 
conviction  of  reason,  even  where  no  act  of  the  will  advenes 
as  a  co-efficient,  should  possess  the  vividness  of  an  immediate 
object  of  the  senses;  for  the  vividness  is  given  by  sensation. 
Equally  impossible  is  it  that  any  truth  of  the  supersensuous 
reason  should  possess  the  evidence  of  the  pure  sense.  Even 
the  mathematician  does  not  find  the  same  evidence  in  the 
results  of  transcendental  algebra  as  in  the  demonstration  of 
simple  geometry.  But  has  he  less  assurance?  In  answer  to 
Hooker's  argument  I  say, — that  God  refers  to  our  sensible 
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experience  to  aid  our  will  by  the  vividness  of  the  sensible 
impressions,  and  not  also  to  aid  our  understanding  of  the 
truths  revealed, — not  to  increase  the  conviction  of  their 
certainty  where  they  have  been  understood."  ia 

Coleridge's  intense  spiritual  nature  demanded  objective 
truth,  not  mere  postulates,  in  matters  of  the  spirit,  and  he 
made  reason  the  organ  for  the  intuition  of  these.  While 
Coleridge  drew  from  Kant  the  formal  distinctions  of  the 
faculties  of  reason  and  understanding,  he  modified  the 
Kantian  conception  of  these  so  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
his  own  experience.  Understanding  takes  the  part  of  the 
head,  reason  the  heart,  and  his  old  spiritual  struggle  is 
resolved  into  the  triumph  of  faith  in  reason  by  the  subjection 
to  it  of  the  understanding. 

In  the  face  of  this  variation  from  the  functions  assigned 
by  Kant  to  reason,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  Coleridge 
expressing  his  indebtedness  more  often  to  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  than  to  Kant,  for  Coleridge  has  given  reason  a 
meaning  more  closely  akin  to  the  Platonists'  conception  than 
to  the  Kantian.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  following  discussion 
of  the  use  of  reason  by  the  early  idealists,  reason  was  con 
stantly  affirmed  to  be  "the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  and  "the 
image  of  God."  Reason  was  always  given  a  religious  coloring 
and  possessed  a  mystical  relation  to  the  Divine. 

In  an  interesting  passage  in  his  Biographia  Literaria 
Coleridge  makes  this  assertion:  "I  have  cautiously  discrim 
inated  the  terms,  the  reason  and  the  understanding,  encour 
aged  and  confirmed  by  authority  of  our  genuine  divines  and 
philosophers  before  the  revolution."  1S  In  explanation  he 
continues,  "I  say  that  I  was  confirmed  by  authority  so  ven 
erable;  for  I  had  previous  and  higher  motives  in  my  own 
conviction  of  the  importance,  nay,  of  the  necessity  of  the 
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distinction,  as  both  an  indispensihle  condition  and  vital  part 
of  all  sound  speculations  in  metaphysics,  ethical  or  theolog 
ical.  To  establish  this  distinction  was  one  main  object  of  The 
Friend.  In  this  early  work  referred  to.  Coleridge  makes  a 
somewhat  reluctant  reference  to  the  other  source  of  his 
fundamental  distinction  of  the  faculties, — "The  leading 
thought  of  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  works  of 
a  continental  Philosopher."  14 

That  Coleridge  should  be  more  open  in  his  expression  of 
his  obligation  to  the  seventeenth  century  philosophers  and 
divines  is  not  so  much  due  to  his  motive  of  concealing  his 
own  indebtedness,  as  to  reveal  his  true  relations  to  his  pre 
decessors  in  both  countries.  This  can  be  specifically  deter 
mined  by  a  study  of  the  use  made  of  the  terms  reason  and 
understanding  by  the  English  idealists. 

Before  considering  the  relation  of  Coleridge's  use  of  these 
faculties  to  that  of  the  Platonists,  it  will  be  well  to  note 
Coleridge's  references  to  these  terms  as  employed  by  the 
divines.  The  earliest  divine  to  whom  he  refers  as  main 
taining  the  distinction  of  reason  and  understanding  and  the 
one  to  whom  he  refers  most  often  is  Richard  Hooker  (1553- 
1600).  In  his  notes  on  Hooker,  he  makes  the  following 
statements,  startling  enough  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  assign  Kant  as  the  sole  source  of  this  cardinal  principle 
of  Coleridge's  philosophy.  "In  Hooker,  and  the  great  di 
vines  of  his  age,  it  was  merely  an  occasional  carelessness  in 
the  use  of  the  terms  that  reason  is  ever  put  where  they 
meant  the  understanding;  for,  from  other  parts  of  their 
writings,  it  is  evident  that  they  knew  and  asserted  the  dis 
tinction,  nay,  the  div.-rsity  of  the  things  themselves;  to  wit, 
that  there  was  in  man  another  and  higher  light  than  that  of 
the  faculty  judging  according  to  sense,  that  is.  our  under 
standing.  But,  alas!  since  the  revolution,  it  has  ceased  to 
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be  a  mere  error  of  language,  and  in  too  many  it  now  amounts 
to  a  denial  of  reason !" 18 

Impatient,  however,  that  this  distinction  was  maintained 
by  so  few,  Coleridge  says,  "It  is,  and  has  been,  a  misfortune, 
a  grievous  and  manifold  loss  and  hindrance  for  the  interest 
of  morals  and  spiritual  truth,  that  even  our  best  and  most 
vigorous  theologians  and  philosophers  of  the  age  from  Ed 
ward  VI  to  James  II  so  generally  confound  the  terms,  and 
so  often  confound  the  subjects  themselves,  reason  and  un 
derstanding;  yet  the  diversity,  the  difference  in  kind,  was 
known  to,  and  clearly  admitted  by,  many  of  them, — by 
Hooker,  for  instance."  18 

In  the  great  controversy  of  the  sixteenth  century  over 
church  government,  Hooker  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
Puritans, — who  held  that  all  laws  necessary  for  governing 
the  church  were  laid  down  in  the  Bible, — that  laws  are  re 
vealed  to  the  human  soul  by  other  than  scriptural  revelation, 
and  that  these  must  supplement  those  of  the  Bible.  "Hooker 
was  the  first  to  carry  the  controversy  into  a  region  of  rational 
light  and  philosophical  comprehension  capable  of  shedding 
illustration  and  a  new  life  of  meaning,  not  only  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  but  upon  the  whole  sphere  of 
theology.  .  .  .  This  unity  of  life,  nature,  and  scripture, 
as  all  equally  true,  if  not  equally  important,  revelation  of 
divine  will,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Hooker's  whole 
argument."  1T 

The  similarities  of  attitudes  and  missions  in  their 
respective  ages  made  Hooker's  works  of  great  value  to 
Coleridge.  Both  had  as  their  life  aim,  as  had  the  Platonists, 
the  reconciliation  of  reason  and  religion, — the  demonstration 
of  the  rationality  of  religion;  both  maintained  a  unity  of 
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existence  whose  foundation  is  God;  and  both  insisted  upon 
man's  rational  nature  as  being  a  spark  of  divinity.  However, 
neither  succeeded  in  reducing  all  religious  doctrines  to  ra 
tional  explanations, — an  element  of  mysticism  or  super 
natural  faith  remaining  after  all  rational  expositions  were 
exhausted.  Such  fundamental  agreement  made  it  natural 
that  Coleridge  should  seek  in  the  works  of  "the  great 
Hooker"  for  inspiration  and  corroboration. 

In  his  most  elaborate  attempt  to  show  the  difference  in 
kind  between  reason  and  understanding,  Coleridge  quotes 
Hooker  as  his  authority. 18  That  this  claim  of  finding  in 
the  works  of  Hooker  a  recognition  of  the  distinction  of  these 
faculties  is  not  without  foundation  may  be  seen  from  a  few 
quotations  from  Hooker's  writings.  We  may  not  expect  to 
find  the  formal  Kantian  distinction  so  much  as  a  correspond 
ing  difference  of  functions  of  the  mind.  "Man  in  perfection 
of  nature  being  made  according  to  the  likeness  of  his  Maker 
resembleth  him  also  in  the  manner  of  working ;  so  that  what 
soever  we  work  as  men,  the  same  we  do  wittingly  and  free 
ly;  neither  are  we  according  to  the  manner  of  natural  agents 
so  tied,  but  that  it  is  within  our  power  to  leave  the  things 
we  do  undone.  .  .  .  To  will  is  to  bend  our  souls  to  the 
having  or  doing  of  that  which  they  see  to  be  good.  Good 
ness  is  seeing  with  the  eye  of  the  understanding.  And  the 
light  of  that  eye,  is  reason."  19  That  Coleridge  was  influenced 
by  this  statement  of  the  faculties  seems  evident  from  his  own 
phrases  which  reecho  Hooker's.  After  referring,  among 
others,  to  Hooker,  he  says,  in  The  Friend,  "In  short  the 
human  understanding  possesses  two  distinct  organs,  the  out 
ward  sense,  and  the  mind's  eye,  which  is  reason."  20  Here 
Coleridge's  conception  of  reason  is  not  only  the  same  as 
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Hooker's,  but  even  his  expression  is  Hooker's  own.  The 
function  of  reason  is  the  illumination  of  the  intelligent  na 
ture  of  man,  the  radiance  of  the  light  that  illumines  every 
one. 

We  also  find  Hooker's  Platonic  psychology  a  clear  antici 
pation  of  that  of  both  the  Platonists  and  of  Coleridge.  "So 
that  two  fountains  there  are  of  human  action,  Knowledge 
and  Will."  Will  is  then  differentiated  from  appetite  in  a 
Platonic  manner,  "The  object  of  Appetite  is  whatever  sen 
sible  good  may  be  wished  for;  the  object  of  Will  is  that 
good  which  Reason  doth  lead  us  to  seek."  21  Writh  his  irre 
sistible  propensity  to  read  into  others'  statements  his  own 
meaning,  Coleridge  could  easily  see  in  this  sentence  a 
phrasing  of  his  own  philosophy  of  the  dictates  of  reason,  or 
the  categorical  imperative.  Then  in  the  next  paragraph  of 
Hooker  Coleridge  read:  "Where  understanding  therefore 
needeth,  in  those  things  reason  is  the  director  of  man's 
Will  of  discovering  in  action  what  is  good.  For  the  laws 
of  well-doing  are  the  dictates  of  right  reason."  Then  follows 
a  statement  of  the  principle  Coleridge  used  in  refutation  of 
Rousseau's  application  of  the  volunte  general,  namely,  that 
"reason  dwells  in  man  potentially."  22  With  the  exception  of 
children,  innocents,  and  madmen,  who  are  deprived  of  rea 
son,  Hooker  says,  "In  the  rest  there  is  that  light  of  Reason 
whereby  good  may  be  known  from  evil,  and  which  discov 
ering  the  same  rightly  is  termed  right." 

Hooker,  in  agreement  with  the  position  later  taken  by  the 
Platonists  and  Coleridge,  makes  one  indication  of  the  good 
the  fact  that  all  men  desire  it.  "By  force  of  the  light  of 
Reason  wherewith  God  illumineth  every  one  which  cometh 
into  the  world,  men  being  able  to  know  truth  from  falsehood, 
and  good  from  evil,  do  thereby  learn  in  many  things  what  the 
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will  of  God  is."  That  Coleridge  was  correct  in  stating  that 
Honker  icali/ed  the  distinction  in  kind  of  the  speculative 
and  moral  faculties  is  seen  in  Hooker's  threefold  division  of 
the  mental  powers:  "For  we  are  to  note  that  things  in  the 
world  are  to  us  discernihle,  n  >t  only  so  far  forth  as  serveth 
for  our  vital  preservation,  hut  further  also  in  a  twofold 
higher  respect.  For  first,  if  all  other  uses  were  utterly  taken 
away,  yet  the  mind  of  man  heing  by  nature  speculative  and 
delighted  with  contemplation  in  itself,  they  were  to  be  known 
even  for  mere  knowledge  and  understanding's  sake.  Yea, 
further  besides  this,  the  knowledge  of  even  the  least  thing 
in  the  whole  world  hath  in  it  a  second  peculiar  benefit  unto 
us,  insomuch  as  it  serveth  to  minister  rules,  and  canons,  and 
laws,  for  men  to  direct  those  actions  by,  which  we  properly 
term  human.  This  did  very  heathens  themselves  obscurely 
insinuate,  by  making  Themis,  which  we  call  Jus  or  Right,  to 
be  the  daughter  of  heaven  and  earth.  .  .  .  When  here 
upon  we  come  to  observe  in  ours<  Ives,  of  what  excellency 
our  souls  are  in  comparison  with  cur  bodies,  and  the  divine 
part  in  relation  unto  the  baser  of  our  souls;  seeing  that  all 
these  concur  in  producing  human  actions,  it  cannot  be  well 
unless  the  chiefest  do  command  or  direct  the  rest.  The  soul 
then  ought  to  conduct  the  body,  and  the  spirit  of  our  minds 
the  soul.  This  therefore  is  the  first  law,  whereby  the  high 
est  power  of  the  mind  requireth  general  obedience  at  the 
hands  of  all  the  rest  concurring  with  it  unto  actions."  2S  This 
highest  power  of  the  mind  is  reason.  "Man  doth  seek  a 
triple  perfection;  first  a  sensual  .  .  .  then  an  intellect 
ual  .  .  .  lastly  a  spiritual  and  divine.  So  that  nature 
even  in  this  life  doth  plainly  claim  and  call  for  a  more  divine 
perfection  than  either  of  these  two  we  have  mentioned 
(sensual  and  intcllectua' )•"  "4 
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In  a  note  on  the  last  sentence,  dated  September  15,  1826, 
Coleridge,  while  indicating  his  agreement  with  Hooker's 
threefold  division  of  the  mind,  makes  two  criticisms.  He  ob 
jects  to  the  use  of  the  word  "nature"  here,  and  he  goes 
further  than  Hooker  in  asserting  the  power  of  reason  to 
apprehend  the  mysteries  of  faith.  "I  dislike  the  term  'na 
ture'  in  this  place.  If  it  mean  the  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  it  is  an  inapt  term ;  for 
reason  is  supernatural.  Now  that  reason  in  man  must  have 
been  first  actuated  by  a  direct  revelation  from  God,  I  have 
myself  proved,  and  do  not  therefore  deny  that  faith  as  the 
means  of  salvation  was  first  made  known  by  revelation ;  but 
that  reason  is  incapable  of  seeing  into  the  fitness  and 
superiority  of  these  means,  or  that  it  is  a  mystery  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  all  spiritual  truths  are  mysterious,  I  do 
deny  and  deem  it  both  a  false  and  dangerous  doctrine."  25 

Although  Coleridge  found  in  Hooker  an  authority  "before 
the  revolution"  for  the  basic  principle  of  his  philosophy,  one 
that  may  have  been  influential  in  accelerating  his  idealistic 
tendency,  yet  he  did  not  find  in  him  the  type  of  formal  and 
strictly  logical  distinction  which  he  discovered  later  in  Kant. 
However,  in  Hooker's  use  of  reason,  there  was  a  close  anal 
ogy  to  Coleridge's  own  later  employment  of  the  term.  Reason 
is  not  made  a  distinct  faculty  in  opposition  to  understanding. 
In  fact,  these  two  names  for  the  faculties  are  used  synon 
ymously  by  Hooker;  but  the  use  of  reason  as  the  organ  of 
divine  light,  the  source  of  laws  springing  from  man's 
universality,  corresponds  to  Coleridge's  use  of  the  same 
power  as  an  "organ  of  the  supersensuous."  Coleridge's 
radical  distinction  of  the  two  faculties  is  certainly  not  found 
in  Hooker,  yet  his  practical  application  of  reason  to  spiritual 
problems  was  anticipated  by  the  divine. 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  Coleridge  that  Hooker  did  not 
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consistently  apply  the  distinction  which  he  considered  so 
vital.  Since  Hooker  viewed  "reason  as  a  quality  or  attri 
bute,"  while  he  himself  considered  it,  in  a  Platonic  sense,  "a 
power,"  he  pronounced  "our  admirable  Hooker"  "a  giant  of 
the  race  of  Aristotle  versus  Plato.  Hooker  was  truly 
judicious, — the  consummate  synthesis  of  understanding  and 
sense.  An  ample  and  most  ordonnant  conceptionist,  to  the 
tranquil  empyrean  of  ideas  he  had  not  ascended." : 
"Schools  of  real  philosophy  there  are  but  two, — best  named 
by  the  arch-philosopher  of  each,  namely,  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Every  man  capable  of  philosophy  at  all  (and  there  are  not 
many  such)  is  a  born  Platonist  or  a  born  Aristotelian.  Hook 
er,  as  may  be  discerned  from  the  epithet  of  arch-philosopher 
applied  to  the  Stagyrite,  sensu  monarchico,  was  of  the  latter, 
family, — a  comprehensive,  vigorous,  discreet,  and  discretive 
conceptionalist,  but  not  an  idealist."  : 

In  his  "cautious  discrimination"  of  the  terms  reason  and 
understanding,  Coleridge  must  have  been  more  "encouraged 
and  confirmed  by  the  authority"  of  Hooker  than  of  any  other 
of  the  "genuine  divines."  Yet  Coleridge's  relation  to  and 
criticisms  of  a  few  others  are  of  value  in  determining  the 
sources  of  his  idealism. 

Among  his  "Aphorisms  on  Spiritual  Religion  Indeed"  in 
the  Aids  to  Reflection,  there  are  several  quotations  from 
Jeremy  Taylor.  These  are  quoted  to  prove  the  rationality  of 
religion.  As  revealed  in  these  passages,  Taylor  considers 
reason  a  negative  measure  of  faith.  "He  that  speaks  against 
his  own  reason,  speaks  against  his  own  conscience ;  and  there 
fore  it  is  certain,  that  no  man  serves  God  with  a  good  con 
science,  who  serves  him  against  reason."  :  In  Aphorism 
XX,  Coleridge  by  the  use  of  interpolations  and  notes  is  able 
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to  impute  to  Taylor  the  formal  distinction  between  specula 
tive  and  practical  reason.  "Whatever  is  against  right  rea 
son,  that  no  faith  can  oblige  us  to  believe.  For  though  reason 
is  not  the  positive  and  affirmative  measure  of  our  faith,  and 
faith  ought  not  to  be  larger  than  (speculative)  reason,  and 
take  something  into  her  heart,  that  reason  can  never  take 
into  her  eye ;  yet  in  all  our  creed  there  can  be  nothing  against 
reason.  If  reason  can  justly  contradict  an  article,  it  is  not 
of  the  household  of  faith.  In  this  there  is  no  difficulty,  but 
that  in  practice  we  take  care  that  we  do  not  call  that  reason 
which  is  not  so.  For  although  reason  is  a  right  judge,  it 
ought  not  to  pass  sentence  in  an  inquiry  of  faith,  until  all  the 
information  be  brought  in."  As  a  note  to  "reason  is  a  right 
judge,"  Coleridge  appends  the  following  elucidation:  "Which 
it  could  not  be  in  respect  of  spiritual  truths  and  objects 
supersensuous,  if  it  were  the  same  with,  and  not  merely  a 
name  for  the  faculty  of  judging  according  to  sense — that  is, 
the  understanding,  or  (as  Taylor  most  often  calls  it  in  dis 
tinction  from  reason)  discourse.  .  .  .  The  reason,  so 
instructed  and  so  actuated  as  Taylor  requires  in  the  sentences 
immediately  following,  is  what  I  have  called  the  Spirit."  29 

Despite  Coleridge's  editing,  it  seems  evident  from  the  con 
tent  of  this  passage,  from  the  attitude  of  the  whole  of  Tay 
lor's  works,  and  especially  from  Coleridge's  criticism  of 
Taylor,  which  we  shall  later  notice,  that  this  distinction  is 
not  only  not  consistently  observed,  but  that  it  is  not  clearly 
conceived  by  Taylor. 

When  Coleridge  was  deep  in  the  exposition  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truths  that  depended  upon  the  strict  observance  of 
the  formal  distinction  between  reason  and  understanding, 
and  when  he  naturally  wanted  to  turn  the  authority  of  as 
many  writers  as  possible  into  his  channel  of  thought,  he 
seemed  to  ingraft  his  meaning  upon  the  words  of  the  authors 
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he  quoted.  This  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of  his 
dual  attitude  toward  Taylor,  and  to  some  extent  toward  other 
writers,  in  Aids  to  Reflection,  where  he  assumes  that  the 
distinction  is  known,  and  also  in  his  Notes  on  the  Divines, 
where  he  criticizes  the  same  writers  for  the  failure  to  observe 
the  distinction.  Fortunately  for  Coleridge,  the  passage  above 
quoted  from  Taylor  lends  itself  to  Coleridge's  own  personal 
interpretation,  which  he  so  much  needed  in  the  work  he 
was  then  composing. 

When  Coleridge  is  not  trying  to  pervert  Taylor's  meaning 
into  an  authority  for  his  particular  need,  he  is  severely 
critical  because  Taylor  fails  to  abide  by  the  radical  dis 
tinction  between  the  two  faculties.  "It  is  a  lamentable  mis 
use  of  the  term,  reason, — thus  to  call  by  that  name  the  mere 
faculty  of  guessing  and  babbling.  The  making  reason  a 
faculty,  instead  of  a  light,  and  using  the  term  as  a  mere 
synonym  of  the  understanding,  and  the  consequent  ignorance 
of  the  true  nature  of  ideas,  and  that  none  but  ideas  are  the 
objects  of  faith — are  the  grounds  of  all  Jeremy  Taylor's 
important  errors."  80 

Coleridge  criticises  Taylor's  ethics  upon  the  same  prin 
ciple.  Reason,  as  the  source  of  all  morals,  according  to 
Coleridge,  is  noumenal ;  but  Taylor  had  not  so  conceived  this 
faculty.  "This  is  what  I  most  complain  of  in  Jeremy  Tay 
lor's  ethics ;  namely,  that  he  constantly  refers  us  to  the  deeds 
of  the  phenomena  in  time,  the  effluents  from  the  source,  or 
like  the  species  of  Epicurus;  while  the  corrupt  nature  is 
declared  guiltless  and  irresponsible;  and  this  too  on  the 
pretext  that  it  was  prior  in  time  to  the  commandment,  and 
therefore  not  against  it.  But  time  is  no  more  predicable  of 
eternal  reason  than  of  will ;  for  if  a  will  be  at  all,  it  must  be 
ens  spiritual;  and  this  is  the  first  negative  definition  of 
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spiritual — whatever  having  true  being  is  not  contemplable 
in  the  forms  of  time  and  space."  31 

In  his  criticism  of  Taylor's  view  of  original  sin,  Coleridge 
again  says  that  "the  main  and  prevading  error  lies  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  genere  by  the  forms  and  rules  of 
conceptual  logic."  S2 

From  this  consideration  it  seems  evident  that  Coleridge 
was  not  altogether  consistent  in  presenting  the  degree  in 
which  Taylor  recognized  the  distinction  between  reason  and 
understanding.  Taylor's  thought  was  not  technically  philo 
sophical,  and  he  never  clearly  conceived  the  different  faculties 
in  the  same  relations  in  which  Coleridge  viewed  them. 

A  similar  inconsistency  in  seen  in  the  case  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  whom  Coleridge  is  so  fond  of  quoting.  In  one 
passage,  Coleridge  couples  Leighton's  name  with  Kant's  in 
asserting  their  coincident  definition  of  understanding  as 
judging  according  to  sense."  "Faith  elevates  the  soul  not 
only  above  sense  and  sensible  things,  but  also  above  reason 
itself.  As  reason  corrects  the  errors  which  sense  might 
occasion,  so  supernatural  faith  corrects  the  errors  of  natural 
reason  judging  according  to  sense."  33  By  substituting  "rea 
son"  for  the  word  "faith"  in  the  passage  quoted,  and  by 
replacing  "natural  reason"  by  "understanding,"  Coleridge 
makes  Leighton's  definition  of  understanding  "word  for 
word  the  very  definition  which  the  founder  of  critical  philoso 
phy  gives  the  understanding, — namely,  'the  faculty  judging 
according  to  sense.'  "  **  Such  subtraction  converts  Leigh- 
ton's  meaning  into  Kantian  phraseology  not  in  keeping  with 
Leighton's  thought.  Coleridge  is  again  influenced  by  the 
motive  mentioned  above.  When  he  is  interested  in  giving 
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weight  to  his  great  seminal  principle,  he  is  so  imbued  with 
its  spirit  that  he  sees  reflections  of  it  in  writers  who  in  no 
wise  clearly  conceived  the  distinction  of  the  faculties  as  he 
himself  did,  even  though  they  may  have  at  times  conceived 
somewhat  similar  functions  in  mental  processes.  When 
Coleridge  is  not  so  concerned  in  finding  authority  for  his 
principle,  when  he  is  making  notes  for  is  own  use  and  not 
for  the  eyes  of  others, — just  as  in  the  case  of  Taylor, — he 
explains,  "How  often  have  I  found  reason  to  regret,  that 
Leighton  had  not  clearly  made  out  to  himself  the  diversity 
of  reason  and  the  understanding."  35 

Of  the  very  few  passages  which  indicate  that  Leighton 
conceived  functions  similar  to  those  termed  reason  and 
understanding,  the  following  is  probably  the  clearest  in  its 
statement.  After  terming  the  three  kinds  of  wisdom  earth 
ly,  natural,  and  hellish,  according  to  St.  Paul,  Leighton 
quotes  the  Apostle  as  "intimating  that  the  soul,  even  in  the 
highest  faculty  of  it,  the  understanding,  and  that  in  the  high 
est  pitch  of  excellency  to  which  nature  can  raise  it,  is  blind 
in  spiritual  objects ;  things  that  are  above  it,  cannot  be  known 
but  by  a  wisdom  from  above.  Nature  neither  affords  this 
wisdom,  nor  can  it  of  itself  acquire  it."  38  This  wisdom 
from  above  could  be  made  by  Coleridge  to  correspond  to 
reason  as  he  used  the  term.  But  certainly  Leighton  did  not 
go  far  in  anticipating  Kant  in  the  logical  separation  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  even  though  Coleridge  by  substitution 
makes  his  definition  of  understanding  precedent  to  Kant's. 
Certainly  Coleridge  could  not  find  much  basis  for  corroborat 
ing  his  Kantian  idealism  in  the  orthodox  archbishop  who 
"disuaded  students  and  the  generality  of  Christians  from  all 
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attempts  at  explaining  the  mysteries  of  faith  by  notionabor 
metaphysical  speculations."  37 

Coleridge's  interest  in  both  Taylor  and  Leighton  was  not 
that  of  discovering  philosophical  principles.  But  when  Cole 
ridge  embraced  Christianity,  he  found  in  the  simple,  forceful, 
and  spiritual  expositions  of  these  divines  the  greatest  con 
solation.  Not  least  of  the  appeals  to  Coleridge  was  that  of 
a  masterful  prose  style.  So  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
with  the  exception  of  Hooker  Coleridge  found  little  authority 
for  his  chief  philosophical  contention  in  these  divines,  but 
that  he  had  a  tendency  to  read  into  their  phrases  his  own 
convictions. 

In  passing  from  the  English  divines  to  the  Cambridge 
Platonists,  we  come  into  a  region  where  Coleridge's  relations 
can  be  more  positively  determined.  The  spirit  of  Platonism 
was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Coleridge's  idealism.  In 
addition  to  their  anticipations  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  a  priori 
elements  and  of  transcendentalism,  which  were  influential 
in  Coleridge's  thought,  they  were  in  fundamental  agreement 
with  Coleridge  in  their  three  great  aims.  These  were  (1) 
the  unity  of  faith  and  reason,  of  religion  and  belief,  (2)  the 
spiritual  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  (3)  the  doctrine  of 
reason  as  the  source  of  morals  and  religion, — the  highest 
principle  in  man  and  an  element  of  divinity.  Coleridge's 
careful  reading  of  these  philosophers  contributed  much  to 
the  final  development  of  his  idealistic  philosophy. 

Concerning  his  indebtedness  to  the  Platonists  in  the 
limited  subject  of  the  basic  distinction  between  the  higher 
mental  faculties.  Coleridge  makes  some  specific  statements. 
The  one  quoted  above  in  which  he  says  he  had  cautiously 
discriminated  the  terms  reason  and  understanding,  encour 
aged  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  our  genuine  divines 
and  philosophers  before  the  revolution  is  here  particularly 
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significant,  for  he  must  have  been  more  encouraged  by  the 
Platonists  than  by  any  other  thinkers,  as  their  whole  system 
depended  upon  the  distinction  in  mental  functions  which 
correspond  to  those  insisted  upon  by  Coleridge  as  the  gradus 
ad  philosophiam.. 

To  come  at  once  to  a  definite  statement  by  Coleridge  of 
his  relation  to  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  we  may  note  the 
following.  "The  difference  of  the  Reason  from  the  Under 
standing,  and  the  imperfection  and  limited  sphere  of  the 
latter,  have  been  asserted  by  many  both  before  and  since 
Lord  Bacon."  38  Then  follows  in  a  note  this  definite  refer 
ence  to  a  Platonist  in  proof  of  the  above  statement.  "Take 
one  passage  among  many  from  the  Posthumous  Tracts 
(1660)  of  John  Smith,  not  the  least  star  in  the  bright  con 
stellation  of  Cambridge  men,  the  contemporaries  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  'While  we  reflect  upon  our  own  idea  of  Reason, 
we  know  that  our  souls  are  not  in  it,  but  only  partake  of  it; 
and  that  we  have  it  Kaid  ^efo|iv  and  not  Rat'  oumrjv. 
Neither  can  it  be  called  a  faculty,  but  far  rather  a  light, 
which  we  enjoy,  but  the  source  of  which  is  not  within  our 
selves,  nor  rightly  by  any  individual  to  be  denominated  mine.' 
This  pure  intelligence  he  then  proceeds  to  contrast  with  the 
discursive  faculty,  that  is,  the  Understanding."  39 

John  Smith's  distinction  thus  referred  to  is  this:  "And 
as  that  Idea  of  Understanding  which  we  have  within  us 
points  not  to  us  This  or  That  Particular,  but  something  which 
is  neither  This  nor  That,  but  Total  Understanding ;  so  neither 
will  any  elevation  of  it  serve  every  way  to  fit  and  answer  that 
Idea.  And  therefore  when  we  find  that  we  cannot  attain  to 
Science  but  by  a  Discursive  deduction  of  one  thing  from  an 
other,  that  our  knowledge  is  confirmed,  and  is  not  fully  ade 
quate  and  commensurate  to  the  largest  Sphere  of  Being,  it 
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is  not  running  quite  through  nor  filling  the  whole  area  of  it ; 
or  that  our  knowledge  is  Chronical  and  successive,  and  can 
not  grasp  all  things  at  once,  hut  works  hy  intervals,  and  runs 
into  Division  and  Multiplicity ;  we  know  all  this  is  from  want 
of  Reason  and  Understanding,  and  that  a  Pure  and  Simple 
Mind  and  Intellect  is  free  from  all  these  restraints  and  im 
perfection,  and  therefore  can  be  no  less  than  infinite.  And 
this  Idea  of  it  which  we  have  in  our  Souls  will  not  suffer  us 
to  rest  in  any  conception  thereof  which  represents  it  less  than 
Infinite;  so  neither  will  it  suffer  us  to  conceive  of  it  any 
otherwise  than  one  Simple  Being;  and  could  we  multiply 
Understandings  into  never  so  vast  a  number,  yet  should  we 
begin  again  collecting  and  knitting  them  up  together  in  some 
Universal  one.  So  that  if  we  rightly  reflect  upon  our  own 
Minds  and  the  Method  of  their  Energies,  we  shall  find  them 
to  be  so  framed,  as  not  to  admit  of  any  other  than  One  In 
finite  source  of  all  that  Reason  and  Understanding  which 
themselves  partake  of,  in  which  they  live,  move  and  have 
their  being."  40 

As  seen  from  this  passage,  Smith  used  the  terms  reason 
and  understanding  synonymously,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
distinguished  the  functions  so  much  stressed  by  Coleridge, 
for  the  Platonist  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  specula 
tive  or  discursive  reason  and  divine  knowledge.  This  differ 
ence  Smith  is  never  tired  of  reiterating.  In  his  "Prefatory 
Discourse  Concerning  the  True  Way  and  Method  of  At 
taining  Divine  Knowledge,"  he  maintains  the  thesis  "that 
Divine  things  are  to  be  understood  rather  by  a  Spiritual 
Sensation  than  a  Verbal  Description,  or  mere  Speculation."  41 
"To  seek  our  Divinity  in  Books  and  Writings  is  to  seek  the 
living  among  the  dead ;  we  doe  but  in  vain  seek  God  many 
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times  in  these,  where  his  Truth  is  too  often  not  so  much 

enshrined,  as  entom'b The  Soul  it  self  hath  its 

sense,  as  well  as  the  Body;  and  therefore  David,  when  he 
would  teach  us  how  to  know  what  the  Divine  Goodness  is, 
calls  not  for  Speculation  hut  Sensation,  Taste  and  see  how 
good  the  Lord  is.  That  is  not  the  best  and  truest  knowledge 
of  God  which  is  wrought  out  by  the  labor  and  sweat  of  the 
Brain,  but  that  which  is  enkindled  within  us  by  an  heavenly 
warmth  in  our  Hearts.  .  .  .  It  is  but  a  thin,  aiery  knowl 
edge  that  is  got  by  mere  Speculation,  which  is  usher'd  in  by 
Syllogisms  and  Demonstrations."  4- 

A  still  more  specific  statement  of  the  contrast  l>etween  a 
discursive  and  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  God  is  seen  in  this 
passage.  "When  Reason  once  is  raised  by  the  might  or  force 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  into  a  converse  with  God,  it  is  turned 
into  Sense:  That  which  before  was  only  Faith  well  built 
upon  sure  Principles,  (for  such  our  Science  may  be)  now 
becomes  Vision.  We  shall  then  converse  with  God  TO>VU) 
whereas  before  we  convers'd  with  him  only  ifj  fiiavoia,  with 
our  Discursive  Faculty,  as  the  Platonists  were  wont  to  dis 
tinguish.  Before  we  laid  hold  of  him  only  Xoycp  ojio&eixtixq), 
with  a  struggling.  Agnostical.  and  contentious  Reason,  partly 
combating  with  difficulties  and  sharp  contests  of  diverse 
opinions,  and  labouring  in  itself,  in  its  deductions  of  one 
thing  from  another ;  we  shall  then  fasten  our  minds  upon  him 
Aoyti)  (uio<pavTix<£,  with  such  a  Serene  Understanding, 
y«Xr)VT]  voEpct,  such  an  Intellectual  Calmness  and  serenity  as 
will  present  us  with  a  blissful,  steady,  and  invariable  sight  of 
him."43  This  relation  of  reason  and  religion  is  reechoed  by 
Coleridge  in  his  eloquent  conclusion  to  his  Biographia  Liter- 
aria.  "This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone.can  be  my 
defense — and  O!  that  with  this  my  person  as  well  as  my 
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LITERARY  LIFE  might  conclude! — the  unqucnched  de 
sire  I  mean,  not  without  the  consciousness  of  having  earnest 
ly  endeavored  to  kindle  young  minds,  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  temptations  of  scorners,  hy  showing  that  the 
scheme  of  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the  liturgy  and  homilies 
of  our  Church,  though  not  discoverable  by  human  reason,  is 
yet  in  accordance  with  it ;  that  link  follows  link  by  necessary 
consequence;  that  Religion  passes  out  of  the  ken  of  Reason 
only  where  the  eye  of  Reason  has  reached  its  own  horizon ; 
and  that  Faith  is  then  but  its  continuation ;  even  as  the  day 
softens  away  into  sweet  twilight,  and  twilight,  hushed  and 
breathless,  steals  into  darkness."  44 

Such  statements,  so  filled  with  spiritual  aspirations  and 
zealous  faith  in  the  spiritual  realities  revealed  by  reason,  are 
in  great  contrast  to  the  logical  reserve  shown  by  assigning 
such  experiences  the  status  of  postulates,  or  regulative  ideas. 
In  both  Coleridge  and  Smith,  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  ex 
perience  was  an  evidence  above  all  knowledge,  and  for  them 
reason  is  the  right  judge  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  as 
a  true  "Efflux  from  the  Eternal  Light,"  45  or  the  image  of 
the  Creator,  as  Coleridge  was  so  fond  of  terming  it. 

In  his  declarations  of  what  spiritual  religion  is  not,  Cole 
ridge  quotes  four  aphorisms  of  More,  "a  Latitudinarian  and 
Platonizing  divine."  While  in  these  there  is  not  clear  differ 
entiation  of  reason  and  understanding,  yet  More  insists  that 
spirit  and  reason  are  synonymous,  and  Coleridge  quotes 
More's  epithet  for  reason  as  "the  image  of  God  in  us."  46 
These  references  show  that  More's  position  was  the  same  as 
Smith's.  A  clear  recognition  is  made  of  the  difference  be 
tween  logical  reason  and  the  "divine  light."  Coleridge's  ad 
miration  of  More  is  seen  in  his  notes  on  More's  works.  He 
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terms  More  "the  most  learned  and  in  many  respects  en 
lightened  divine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  even  to 
the  time  of  James  II."47  However,  Coleridge  criticizes  and 
regrets  More's  weaknesses, — most  of  all  his  lack  of  critical 
analysis  of  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding:  "for 
hence  has  arisen  a  depreciation  of  Henry  More's  theological 
writings,  which  yet  contain  more  original,  enlarged,  and 
elevating  views  of  the  Christian  dispensation  than  I  have  met 
with  in  any  other  single  volume.  For  More  had  both  the 
philosophic  and  the  poetic  genius,  supported  by  immense 
erudition."  48 

As  in  Smith  and  More,  so  in  the  other  Cambridge  Platon- 
ists  there  is  a  very  clear  recognition  of  the  difference  between 
the  logical  inference  from  the  materials  of  sensation  and  the 
intuitive  truths  of  reason.  Their  whole  psychology  de 
manded  this.  The  Platonic  division  of  the  mind  into  the 
faculties  of  reason  and  sense  differed  so  greatly  from 
Kant's  psychology  that  the  logical  function  of  reasoning  upon 
sense  materials  was  not  given  a  different  faculty  from  that 
of  ideas.  Consequently  the  distinction  of  the  speculative  and 
practical  reason  so  emphasized  by  Kant  and  adopted  by 
Coleridge,  while  recognized  by  the  Platonists  in  the  functions 
of  reason,  was  not  brought  out  as  a  basis  for  a  system  of 
thought.  But  since  the  difference  in  function  was  recognized 
by  the  English  idealists,  and  since  this  was  an  encourage 
ment  and  confirmation  for  Coleridge,  its  importance  should 
be  recognized.  However,  not  the  logical  distinction  was  of 
such  importance  to  Coleridge  as  the  connotation  given  the 
word  reason.  It  is  here  that  we  find  Coleridge  closer  to  the 
Platonists  than  to  Kant.  While  Kant  made  reason  the  faculty 
of  ideas  which  possess  only  regulative  value  in  experience  so 
long  as  applied  to  sensible  material  subsumed  under  the 
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categories,  it  could  not  be  made  an  organ  of  knowledge. 
Practical  reason  could  furnish  postulates,  but  knowledge 
it  possessed  not.  Thus  reason  became  a  means  of  shutting 
man  up  within  his  own  experience.  For  the  Platonists,  on 
the  contrary,  this  faculty  was  the  means  of  transcending  the 
limits  of  finite  experience  and  of  participating  in  the  infinite. 
For  Kant,  freedom,  God,  and  immortality  remained  assump 
tions  incapable  of  proof :  for  the  Platonists,  they  were 
ultimate  realities  subject  to  the  highest  forms  of  knowledge. 
They  could  be  known  because  they  were  reason, — the  reason 
in  which  we  participate  by  virtue  of  being  created  in  God's 
image. 

This  conception  of  reason  as  the  emanation  of  the  divine 
lay  at  the  basis  of  the  early  idealists'  whole  philosophy.  Rea 
son  thus  became  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  permanent  laws 
of  morality  and  religion.  Its  ideas  were  eternal  and  one  with 
God.  Expressions  of  this  conception  occur  frequently  in 
all  the  writings  of  the  Platonists.  Benjamin  Whichcote,  the 
earliest  influential  leader  of  the  Cambridge  group,  insisted 
upon  conceiving  reason  as  man's  divine  faculty.  "Reverence 
God  in  thyself:  for  God  is  more  in  the  Mind  of  Man  than 
in  any  part  of  this  world  besides;  for  we  (and  we  only 
here)  are  made  after  the  image  of  God."49  Whichcote  also 
identifies  reason  and  conscience.  "Conscience  is  God's  Vice- 
regent  ;  foo<;  'EVOIXO;;  the  God,  dwelling  in  us."  ! 

In  a  similar  manner,  Ralph  Cudworth  asserts  the  unity  of 
reason  and  the  divine.  "Reason  is  not  a  shallow  thing;  it  is 
the  first  participation  from  God."  51  Again,  "There  is  nothing 
proper  and  peculiar  to  man  but  the  use  of  reason  and  the 
exercise  of  virtue."  "To  go  against  reason  is  to  go  against 
God;  it  is  the  self  same  to  do  that  which  the  reason  of  the 
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case  doth  require,  and  that  which  God  doth  himself  appoint. 
Reason  is  the  divine  Governor  of  man's  life;  it  is  the  very 
voice  of  God."  82 

Nathanael  Culverwel  in  his  "Discourse  on  the  Light  of 
Nature,"  defends  the  thesis  that  "the  understanding  alone  is 
the  Candle  of  the  Lord."53  "By  this  Candle  of  the  Lord, 
Adam  and  Eve  discovered  their  own  folly  and  nakedness ; 
this  Candle  flamed  in  Cain's  conscience,  and  this  Law  was 
proclaimed  in  the  heart  with  as  much  terror,  as  'twas  pub 
lished  from  Mount  Sinai,  which  fill'd  him  with  furious 
reflections  for  his  unnatural  Murder.  Enoch,  when  he 
walked  with  God,  walked  by  this  light,  by  this  rule."  i4 

Such  phrases  are  foreign  enough  indeed  to  the  Kantian 
critical  vocabulary,  but  they  are  almost  like  extracts  from 
the  religious  works  of  Coleridge,  flaming  with  his  spiritual 
aphorisms.  The  following  is  like  an  echo  with  increased 
volume  from  the  early  defenders  of  idealism.  "It  is  the 
glory  of  the  Gospel  charter  and  Christian  constitution,  that 
its  author  and  head  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  essential  Reason 
as  well  as  absolute  and  incomprehensive  Will.  Like  a  just 
monarch,  he  refers  even  his  own  causes  to  the  judgment  of 
his  high  courts.  He  has  his  King's  bench  in  the  Reason,  his 
Court  of  Equity  in  the  conscience ;  that  the  representative 
of  his  majesty  and  universal  justice,  this  the  nearest  to  the 
king's  heart,  and  the  dispenser  of  his  particular  decrees.  He 
has  likewise  his  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  understand 
ing,  his  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the  prudence.  The  laws  are 
his  laws.  And  though  by  signs  and  miracles  he  has  merci 
fully  condescended  to  interline  here  and  there  with  his  own 
hand  the  great  statute-book,  which  he  has  dictated  to  his 
antanue nsis,  Nature ;  yet  he  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
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forbid  our  receiving  as  the  king's  mandates  aught  that  is 
not  stamped  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Conscience,  and 
countersigned  by  the  Reason."  " 

Coleridge  follows  the  Platonists  in  giving  reason  a  re 
ligious  connotation.  For  him,  as  for  them,  it  is  preeminently 
the  organ  of  moral  and  religious  truths, — the  voice  of  the 
highest  Reason  speaking  to  his  creatures  and  warning  them 
against  scepticism  and  materialism. 

The  following  conclusions  may  summarize  this  study  of 
Coleridge's  use  of  reason  and  understanding.  First,  Cole 
ridge  was  primarily  indebted  to  Kant  for  the  formal  dis 
tinction  between  the  two  faculties,  although  he  found  a 
similar  difference  less  formally  developed  in  the  idealistic 
philosophers  and  divines  of  England  before  he  studied  Kant. 
His  study  of  the  English  writers  who  distinguished  similar 
functions  influenced  Coleridge's  conception  and  prepared  him 
for  the  reception  of  Kant's  logical  distinction.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Coleridge  felt  deeply  the  need  of  this 
distinction  in  his  own  spiritual  struggle,  and  it  was  to  khis 
that  he  was  far  more  indebted  than  to  either  Kant  or  the 
Platonists.  He  knew  and  correctly  stated  his  case.  "I  say 
that  I  was  confirmed  by  authority  so  venerable:  for  I  had 
previous  and  higher  motives  in  my  own  conviction  of  the 
importance,  nay,  of  the  necessity  of  the  distinction  as  both 
an  indispensable  condition  and  vital  part  of  all  sound  spec 
ulation  in  metaphysics,  ethical  or  theological.  To  establish 
this  distinction  was  one  main  object  of  The  Friend." 58 
Second,  despite  his  greater  formal  indebtedness  to  the  found 
er  of  critical  philosophy,  Coleridge  followed  the  Platonists 
rather  than  Kant  in  the  connotation  he  gave  the  term  reason. 
It  was  inevitable  that  Coleridge  should  follow  his  country 
men  rather  than  Kant  in  his  use  of  the  word  reason,  since 

65  I.    200. 
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his  impelling  spiritual  need  was  in  uni-«n  with  that  of  the 
Platonists.  How  far  Coleridge  agrees  with  the  Platonics 
and  departs  fn>m  Kant  in  the  application  of  his  philosophical 
principle  will  he  seen  in  the  two  following  sections. 


CHAPTER   VI 

COLERIDGE'S    MORAL    PHILOSOPHY    IN    ITS 

RELATION  TO  KANT  AND  THE 

PLATONISTS 

IN  turning  to  the  moral  and  religious  philosophy  of 
Coleridge,  we  come  to  the  realm  of  philosophical  thought 
in  which  lay  his  deepest  interests.  His  whole  being  was  most 
powerfully  stirred  by  the  questions  of  moral  and  spiritual 
principles.  As  he  passed  into  middle  age,  these  problems 
absorbed  almost  the  whole  of  his  attention.  The  great 
sage  of  Highgate  beheld  the  world  bound  and  fettered  in 
subjection  to  the  understanding,  the  world  of  fate  and  neces 
sity.  Most  violent  were  his  denunciations  of  the  age  of  nar 
row  science.  "Pasley  remarked  last  night  (2d  August, 
1805),  and  with  great  precision  and  originality,  that  men 
themselves  in  the  present  age,  were  not  so  much  degraded  as 
their  sentiments.  This  is  most  true !  Almost  all  men  now  a 
days  act  and  feel  more  nobly  than  they  think, — yet  still  the 
vilely  cowardly,  selfish,  calculating  ethics  of  Paley,  Priest 
ley,  Locke  and  other  Erastians  do  woefully  influence  and 
determine  our  courses  of  action."  * 

The  highest  nobility  and  greatest  influence  of  Coleridge's 
thought  lay  in  this  decrying  of  utilitarian  standards  and  in 
pointing  his  age  to  a  deeper  view  of  its  own  being.  All  his 
eloquence  and  power  were  enlisted  in  his  prophetic  mission 
of  giving  his  age  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  life  that 
would  justify  and  satisfy  its  spiritual  aspirations.  These  he 
said  could  be  found  only  in  the  realm  of  morality  and  re- 

i  Anima,  Poctac,  130-1. 
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ligion, — a  realm  transcending  the  limits  of  understanding 
and  therefore  of  scientific  knowledge.  Knowledge  was  of 
phenomena  only;  faith,  of  noumena.  Into  this  region  of 
faith  he  strove  to  lead  his  generation,  and  his  efforts  were 
not  unrewarded,  for  his  was  one  of  the  greatest  influences 
of  the  age. 

The  preeminent  aim  of  Coleridge  was  to  establish  the 
permanence,  the  immutability,  and  the  divinity  of  moral 
truths  in  opposition  to  the  conditional  morality  then  flourish 
ing  in  England.  In  his  first  philosophical  work,  The  Friend, 
he  thus  states  his  impelling  motive.  "This  is,  indeed,  the 
main  characteristic  of  the  moral  system  taught  by  The  Friend 
throughout,  that  the  distinct  foresight  of  consequences  be 
longs  exclusively  to  the  infinite  Wisdom  which  is  one  with 
the  Almighty  Will,  on  which  all  consequences  depend ;  but 
that  for  man — to  obey  the  simple  unconditional  command 
ment  of  eschewing  every  act  that  implies  a  self-contradiction, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  and  maintain  the  greatest 
possible  harmony  in  the  component  impulses  and  faculties  of 
his  nature,  involves  the  effects  of  prudence.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
prudence  in  short-hand  or  cipher.  A  pure  conscience,  that 
inward  something,  that  foo;  61x^10^,  which  being  absolutely 
unique  no  man  can  describe,  because  every  man  is  bound  to 
know  it,  and  even  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  held  to  be  a  per 
son  no  longer  than  he  may  be  supposed  to  know  it — the 
conscience,  I  say,  bears  the  same  relation  to  God,  as  an 
accurate  time  piece  bears  to  the  sun."  2 

In  this  attempt  to  establish  the  laws  of  morality  as  abso 
lute  and  unchanging,  Coleridge  is  in  harmony  with  both  the 
Platonists  and  Kant.  The  main  contention  of  Coleridge  in 
opposition  to  utilitarianism,  of  the  Platonists  against  Hobbes' 
arbitrary  will  cf  God,  and  of  Kant  against  hedonism,  was 
that  moral  law  was  fixed  and  permanent,  and  not  relative. 

211,  139-40. 
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All  these  opposed  strenuously  the  dominant  conceptions  of 
morality  as  conditional. 

The  Platonists  set  themselves,  as  we  have  noted,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  type  of  morality  conditioned  upon  the 
royal  or  even  divine  will.  Such  a  superficial  and  arbitrary 
basis  destroyed  the  reality  of  the  moral  conceptions.  Moral 
laws,  they  maintained,  were  independent  of  any  will,  uncon 
ditioned  by  any  external  source, — they  sprang  from  within 
and  were  higher  than  the  will  even  of  the  Divine.  Their 
metaphysical  system  and  their  epistemology  were  constructed 
as  a  means  of  defending  the  immutability  of  moral  truths. 
These  were  for  the  early  English  idealists  the  highest 
realities,  subject  to  no  conditions. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Platonists  in  the  applica 
tion  of  their  epistemology  to  morals  is  the  "Eternal  and  Im 
mutable  Morally"  of  Ralph  Cudworth.  According  to  his 
Platonic  psychology,  the  human  mind  possesses  ideas  which 
are  permanent  and  constitutive  of  the  materials  of  sense. 
These  ideas  are  the  essences  of  things,  and  as  such  are  im 
mutable.  The  faculty  of  ideas  is  the  reason.  In  opposition 
to  active  reason  is  passive  sense,  which  furnishes  raw 
materials  for  conceptions.  No  absolute  truth  can  arise  from 
the  senses,  because  experience  can  never  give  universality. 
Therefore  all  truth  must  be  produced  by  the  faculty  of 
reason.  The  ideas  of  reason  for  Cudworth,  in  contrast  to 
Kant's  position,  are  not  only  constitutive  of  experience,  but 
are  valid  independently  of  experience.  These  ideas  are, 
therefore,  immutable  realities.  They  possess  all  truth,  be 
cause  they  are  the  prototypes  of  all  approximations  of  truth. 
Moral  truths  then  are  truths  of  reason  and  not  of  sense. 
Moreover,  these  cannot  be  imposed  upon  man  from  without, 
as  maintained  by  Hobbes  in  support  of  absolute  monarchy, 
nor  can  they  be  the  arbitrary  determinations  of  the  will  of 
God,  as  Descartes  thought.  Cudworth,  therefore,  concludes 
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this:  "Now  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  which  we  have 
hitherto  said  is  this.  That  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that 
all  Moral  Good  and  Evil,  Just  and  Unjust,  are  meer  Arbitrary 
and  Factitious  things,  that  are  created  wholly  by  Will ;  that 
(if  we  should  speak  properly)  we  must  needs  say  that  noth 
ing  is  Morally  Good  or  Evil,  Just  and  Unjust,  by  meer  Will 
without  Nature,  because  every  thing  is  what  it  is  by  Nature, 
and  not  by  Will."  3 

Moral  truths  are  Platonic  ideas,  and  as  such  are  neces 
sarily  immutable,  just  as  the  idea  of  a  circle  or  of  man.  The 
ideas  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  temperance  and 
intemperance,  and  all  the  other  moral  truths  are  by  nature 
unchangeable.  They,  like  the  truths  of  science  with  which 
they  are  correlatives,  have  ever  existed  as  prototypes.  This 
absolute  nature  of  the  moral  ideas  and  their  elevation  above 
the  will  of  the  Omnipotent  are  thus  expressed  by  Which- 
cote :  "Man's  Observance  of  God  in  all  Instances  of  Moral 
ity;  these  are  Truths  of  first  Inscription;  and  these  have 
a  deeper  Foundation,  greater  Ground  for  them,  than  that  God 
gave  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai;  or  that  he  did  after  engrave 
it  on  Tables  of  Stone  ;  or  that  we  find  the  Ten  Command 
ment?  in  the  Bible.  For  God  made  Man  to  them,  and  did 
write  them  upon  the  Heart  of  Man  before  he  did  declare 
them  upon  Mount  Sinai,  before  he  engraved  them  on  Tables 
of  Stone,  or  before  they  were  writ  in  our  Bibles  ;  God  made 
Man  to  them,  and  wrought  his  Law  upon  Men's  Hearts;  and, 
as  it  were,  enterwove  it  into  the  principles  of  Reason ;  and 
the  things  thereof  are  the  very  Sense  of  Man's  Soul,  and  the 
Image  of  his  Mind;  so  that  a  Man  doth  undo  his  being,  de 
parts  from  himself,  and  unmakes  himself,  confounds  his 
own  Principles,  when  lie  is  disobedient  and  uncunformable 
to  them;  and  must  necessarily  be  self -condemned." 

a  Ktcrnal  and  Immutable  Morality,  1831  cd.,  I,  ii,  3. 
«  Compagnac,  op.  cit.,  pp.  45. 
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Just  as  the  Platonists  took  up  this  high  conservative 
ground  of  the  divine  and  immutable  nature  of  moral  ideas 
to  defend  the  sacred  principles  from  the  onslaught  of 
Hobbes'  materialism,  so  Coleridge  assumed  a  similar  position 
as  the  antagonist  of  utilitarianism.  Both  the  Platonists  and 
Coleridge,  like  the  Hebrew  prophets,  felt  that  their  laws 
were  the  voice  of  the  Eternal.  The  Platonists  could  not 
view  them  in  the  cold  light  of  mere  Platonic  ideas:  their 
spiritual  natures  demanded  the  warmth  of  religious  concep 
tions.  The  seventeenth  century  idealists  did  not  go  further 
than  did  their  successor  in  asserting  the  immutability  and 
divinity  of  moral  laws;  they  did  not  more  violently  attack 
conditional  morality  as  advocated  by  Hobbes  than  did 
Coleridge  the  same  broad  type  as  embodied  in  Paley's  ethics. 
In  The  Friend,  he  summons  courage  to  declare  publicly  "that 
the  principles  taught  in  the  present  work  will  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  system  of  the  late  Dr.  Paley.  .  .  .  Now 
this  doctrine  I  conceive  to  be  neither  tenable  in  reason  nor 
safe  in  practice."  B  Then  he  proceeds  to  give  his  objections 
to  such  an  ethical  principle.  Paley  defined  virtue  as  "the 
doing  of  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  God,  and  for  the 
sake  of  happiness."  "We  are  obliged  to  do  nothing,"  says 
Paley,  "but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or  lose  something 
by,  for  nothing  else  can  be  a  violent  motive."  Coleridge 
denounced  this  scheme  of  substituting  selfish  prudence  for 
moral  law.  His  first  objection  is  that  the  criterion  is  "purely 
ideal."  "Here,  as  in  all  other  calculations,  the  result  depends 
upon  that  faculty  of  the  soul,  in  the  degree  of  which  men 
most  vary  from  each  other,  and  which  is  itself  most  per 
fected  by  accidental  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  educa 
tion,  natural  talent,  and  acquired  knowledge — the  faculty,  I 
mean,  of  foresight  and  systematic  comprehension.  But  surely 
morality,  which  is  of  equal  importance  with  all  men,  ought 

'  II,  139-40. 
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to  be  grounded,  if  possible,  in  that  part  of  our  nature  which 
in  all  men  may  and  ought  to  be  the  same, — in  the  conscience 
and  the  common  sense."  l  Coleridge's  second  objection  is 
that  "this  criterion  confounds  morality  and  law."  a 

Like  the  Platonists,  he  ascribed  moral  laws  to  the  faculty 
of  immutable  ideas,  to  that  element  of  the  divine  in  man 
which  is  universal.  The  English  Platonists  were  again  fore 
runners  of  Kant,  maintaining  for  a  morality  that  was  abso 
lute.  Kant's  categorical  imperative  was  asserted  in  op 
position  to  hedonism,  as  the  immutable  morality  of  Cudworth 
to  Hobbism.  According  to  both,  moral  action  can  never 
spring  from  inclination,  but  only  from  practical  reason. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  the  absolute  morality 
of  Kant  and  that  of  the  Platonists  is  the  means  of  knowing 
moral  law.  The  Platonists  insisted  upon  intuition  as  the 
medium  of  knowledge,  while  Kant  held  that  the  only  means 
of  knowing  moral  laws  was  by  an  analysis  of  the  concept  of 
duty.  Cudworth,  in  keeping  with  his  epistemology,  main 
tained  that  all  moral  ideas  preexist  in  our  souls  and  that 
these  are  derived  from  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Mind.  "But 
probably  it  may  be  here  demanded,  how  a  Man  shall  Know 
when  his  Conceptions  are  Conformed  to  the  Absolute  and 
Immutable  Natures  or  Essences  of  Things,  and  their  Un 
changeable  Relations  to  one  another,"  says  Cudworth.  Then 
he  at  once  answers  in  a  tone  reminding  one  of  Descartes. 
"Since  the  Immediate  Objects  of  Intellection  Exists  in  the 
Mind  itself,  we  must  not  go  about  to  look  for  the  Criterion 
of  Truth  without  ourselves  by  Consulting  individual  Sen- 
sibles,  as  the  Exemplars  of  our  Ideas,  and  measuring  our 
Conceptions  by  them.  ...  I  answer,  therefore,  that  the 
Criterion  of  true  Knowledge  is  not  to  be  looked  for  any 
where  Abroad,  without  our  Minds,  neither  in  the  heighth 
above,  nor  in  the  Depth  beneath,  but  only  in  our  Knowledge 

«II,  286. 
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and  Conceptions  themselves.  For  the  Entity  of  all  Theoret 
ical  Truth  is  nothing  else  but  clear  Intelligibility,  and  what 
ever  is  Clearly  Conceived,  is  an  Entity  and  a  Truth ;  but 
that  which  is  False,  Divine  Power  it  self  cannot  make  it  to 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  Understood,  because  Falsehood  is 
a  Non-Entity,  and  a  Clear  Conception  is  an  Entity:  and 
Omnipotence  it  self  cannot  make  Non-Entity  to  an  Entity."  T 
Moral  ideas  are  then  perceived  immediately  and  intuitively, 
just  are  mathematical  axioms,  which  spring  from  the  same 
faculty. 

Cudworth  gives  no  systematic  exposition  of  the  moral 
laws  which  he  holds  are  thus  intuitively  apprehended.  Henry 
More,  however,  gives  a  list  of  twenty-three  in  his  Enchiridion 
Ethicum,  the  truth  of  which  he  says  is  immediately  manifest. 
Such  a  system  of  morals  intuitively  perceived  by  the  intellect 
was  the  natural  and  purposed  outcome  of  Platonic  idealism. 
Kant's  means  of  discovering  moral  law  was  as  far  differ 
ent  from  that  of  the  Platonists  as  it  was  more  critical.  While 
he  agreed  with  the  Platonists  in  asserting  the  absolute  quality 
of  morality,  he  could  not  approve  their  uncritical  idealism. 
For  Kant  the  starting  point  for  the  discovery  of  the  moral 
laws  was  the  experience  of  duty, — "I  ought."  By  a  critical 
analysis  of  this  moral  sense  and  its  implications,  he  deter 
mined  the  laws  of  morality  as  absolute.  "I  ought"  pre 
supposes  "I  can,"  i.  e.,  it  is  possible  to  will  and  act  freely 
and  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature.  This  moral  command 
must  be  addressed  to  all  rational  creatures,  and  therefore 
one's  nature  cannot  be  moral  unless  he  makes  the  maxim  of 
his  conduct  a  universal  law.  The  fundamental  principle  then 
is  that  "I  am  never  to  act  otherwise  than  so  that  I  could 
always  will  that  my  maxim  could  be  a  universal  law." 8 

T  Immutable  Morality,  IV.  v,  6. 

•  Kant's  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  Other  Works,  Abbot's 
translation,  p.  18. 
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Moral  conduct  then  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  effects,  but 
purely  by  its  motive. 

This  radical  difference  in  the  means  of  apprehending 
moral  laws  held  by  Kant  and  the  Platonists  renders  the  de 
termination  of  their  possible  influences  comparatively  easy. 
There  is  one  other  difference  that  is  of  note.  The  Platonists 
held  that  morals  and  religion  were  inseparable,  and  viewed 
the  former  as  a  part  of  the  latter.  The  distinction  was  rather 
clear  in  Kant,  for  he  made  religion  subsidiary  to  morals. 

In  the  last  mentioned  difference  between  Kant  and  the 
Platonists,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  Coleridge  is  in  closer 
agreement  with  the  latter,  for  in  his  own  experience  he  felt 
the  divinity  of  morals  and  spoke  constantly  of  moral  laws 
as  divine  commands  just  as  the  Platonists  did.  Both  viewed 
morals  from  a  religious  standpoint.  Whichcote's  attitude  is 
typical  of  the  Cambridge  school.  The  moral  part  of  Religion 
never  alters,"  he  says.  "Moral  Laws  are  Laws  of  them 
selves,  without  Sanction  by  Will ;  and  the  Necessity  of  them 
arises  from  the  Things  themselves.  All  other  things  in  Re 
ligion  are  in  Order  to  these."  9  "Nothing  is  more  Spiritual 
than  that  which  is  Moral."  10 

In  all  of  Coleridge's  discussions  of  morals,  he  speaks  in 
religious  terms.  "Morality  is  the  body,  of  which  the  faith 
in  Christ  is  the  soul — so  far  indeed  its  earthly  body,  as  it  is 
adapted  to  its  state  of  warfare  on  earth,  and  the  appointed 
form  and  instrument  of  its  communion  with  the  present 
world;  yet  not  'terrestial,'  nor  of  the  world,  but  a  celestial 
body,  and  capable  of  being  transfigured  from  glory  to  glory, 
in  accordance  with  the  varying  circumstances  and  outward 
relations  of  its  moving  and  informing  spirit."  :  In  his  es 
say  on  the  Sophists,  he  says  of  them  that  their  first  attempt 

"Cornpasnac,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
10  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
ill,  128. 
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"was  to  separate  ethics  from  the  faith  in  the  invisible,  and 
to  stab  morality  through  the  side  of  religion."  12  "Religion 
and  morals  cannot  be  disjoined  without  destruction  to 
both."  18 

While  Coleridge's  religious  attitude  toward  the  treatment 
of  morals  must  have  been  influenced  by  his  study  of  the 
Platonists,  and  although  his  consideration  of  morality  as 
absolute  must  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  same  source,  yet  it 
is  clear  that  in  the  formal  statement  of  his  principles  of 
morality  and  in  the  application  of  these  Coleridge  was  in 
fluenced  more  by  Kant  than  by  any  other  idealistic  writer. 
Nothing  could  have  harmonized  with  Coleridge's  experience 
more  completely  than  a  philosophy  based  upon  the  voice  of 
duty.  Although  when  in  his  severe  trials,  the  voice  of  duty 
was  to  Coleridge  the  voice  of  God,  yet  Kant's  critical  exam 
ination  of  its  concept  was  the  only  fully  adequate  one  for  his 
experience  and  needs,  except  the  religious  conceptions  of 
the  scriptures.  But,  in  fact,  Kant's  categorical  imperative 
and  the  golden  rule  became  one  in  the  crucible  of  Coleridge's 
temperament. 

In  Coleridge's  earliest  philosophical  work  there  is  a  closely 
knit  paragraph  giving  the  essence  of  all  his  moral  and 
religious  philosophy.  This  reads  as  if  Coleridge  had  written 
it  with  Kant's  moral  philisophy  and  the  Holy  Bible  open 
before  him.  "God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  To  be  in 
the  image  of  his  own  eternity  created  he  man!  Of  eternity 
and  self -existence  what  other  likeness  is  possible,  but  im 
mortality  and  moral  self-determination?  In  addition  to  sen 
sation,  perception,  and  practical  judgment.  .  .  God 
gave  us  reason,  and  with  reason  he  gave  us  reflective  self- 
consciousness  ;  gave  us  principles,  distinguished  from  maxims 
and  generalizations  of  outward  experience  by  their  absolute 
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and  essential  universality  and  necessity ;  and  above  all,  by 
superadding  to  reason  the  mysterious  faculty  of  free-will  and 
consequently  personal  amenability,  he  gave  us  conscience — 
that  law  of  conscience,  which  in  the  power,  and  in  the  in 
dwelling  word,  of  a  holy  and  omnipotent  legislator  commands 
us  to  attribute  reality  and  actual  existence,  to  those  ideas  and 
to  those  only,  without  which  the  conscience  would  be  useless 
and  contradictory,  to  the  ideas  of  soul,  free-will,  of  im 
mortality,  and  of  God.  To  God,  as  the  reality  of  the  con 
science  and  the  source  of  all  obligation;  to  free-will,  as  the 
power  of  the  human  being  to  maintain  the  obedience  which 
God  through  the  conscience  has  commanded,  against  all  the 
might  of  nature;  and  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
a  state  in  which  the  weal  and  woe  of  man  shall  be  propor 
tioned  to  his  moral  worth."  14 

Here  we  find  the  echo  of  the  categorical  imperative  as  the 
heart  of  Coleridge's  morals.  "The  essence  of  virtue  con 
sists  in  the  principle."  15  In  his  "Essay  on  Faith,"  Coleridge 
utters  the  golden  rule  and  the  categorical  imperative  in  the 
same  breath  as  the  highest  law  of  ethics.  "I  am  conscious  of 
something  within  me  peremptorily  commanding  me  to  do 
unto  others  as  I  would  they  should  do  unto  me ; — in  other 
words,  a  categorical  (that  is,  primary  and  unconditional) 
imperative; — that  the  maxim  (rcgula  maxima  or  supreme 
rule)  of  my  actions,  both  inward  and  outward,  should  be 
such  as  I  could,  without  any  contradiction  arising  therefrom, 
will  to  be  the  law  of  all  moral  and  rational  beings; — this,  I 
say,  is  a  fact  of  which  I  am  no  less  conscious  (though  in  a 
different  way),  nor  iess  assured,  than  I  am  of  any  appearance 
presented  to  my  outward  senses."  : 

This  logical  and  sententious  essay  contains  so  much  of  the 
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essence  of  Coleridge's  moral  system  and  shows  such  an  im 
portant  relation  to  Kant's  ethics,  that  I  shall  summarize  it 
briefly,  using  as  far  as  possible  Coleridge's  own  words. 
Faith,  he  says,  is  the  fidelity  to  our  supersensuous  being,  the 
Consciousness  of  which  I  possess  as  a  man,  not  as  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  This  fact  is  the  rule  of  all  conscious 
ness,  and  when  synthesized  with  the  individual  while  in 
action,  it  is  faith  or  morality.  The  impulses  of  the  senses 
oppose  the  dictates  of  this  consciousness  or  conscience.  Our 
supersensuous  being,  or  reason,  is  wholly  alien  to  sensation, 
and  although  it  does  not  exclude  the  finite  in  time  or  space, 
it  excludes  them  eminenter;  it  is  the  irradiative  and  repre 
sentative  power  of  the  infinite,  judging  the  understanding 
as  finite,  and  cannot  without  error  be  judged  by  it;  it  is  one 
with  the  absolute  will  of  God,  logos,  and  opposes  all  merely 
individual  self-interests.  Faith  then  consists  in  the  synthesis 
of  universal  reason,  or  the  will  of  God,  and  the  individual 
will,  in  opposition  to  all  usurpation  by  the  desires  of  the 
senses. 

In  this  essay  there  are  several  undoubted  Kantian  ideas : 
the  categorical  imperative,  the  supersensuous  faculty  of 
practical  reason,  the  opposition  of  inclination  to  moral  max 
im,  and  the  primacy  of  the  practical  reason.  However,  the 
religious  coloring,  the  sanguine  and  exultant  optimistic  faith 
in  the  assurance  of  its  objects,  and  the  ardently  spiritual 
tone  are  foreign  to  the  critical  reserve  of  Kant.  Instead  of 
replacing  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  will  of  God  by  rea 
son,  and  the  ten  commandments  by  the  categorical  imperative, 
as  Kant  did,  Coleridge  retains  the  traditional  conceptions  as 
held  by  the  Platonists  and  vitalizes  them  with  the  funda 
mental  principles  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  Kant's  moral 
philosophy.  In  the  spiritual  tone  given  his  expression  of 
Kantian  principles,  Coleridge  is  nearer  the  Platonists  than 
he  is  to  Kant. 
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Coleridge  follows  Kant,  not  only  in  making  the  categorical 
imperative  the  basis  of  all  his  morals,  but,  like  his  German 
predecessor,  was  also  intolerant  of  all  empirical  and  utilitari 
an  systems  of  ethics.  Although  the  Platonists  were  likewise 
antagonistic  to  all  systems  of  ethics  springing  from  any  other 
source  than  reason,  yet,  as  will  be  seen  in  Coleridge's  own 
comments,  the  arguments  of  Kant  are  here  more  influential 
in  Coleridge's  thought  than  those  of  the  English  idealists. 
In  his  criticism  of  the  motto  "Amour  de  moi-meme,  mais 
bien  calcule,"  or  enlightened  self-love,  of  a  French  philoso 
pher,  Coleridge  proposes  the  suppostitious  case  of  the  same 
action  with  like  results  proceeding  from  each  of  two  per 
sons,  one  of  which  is  motivated  by  self-love,  and  the  other 
by  duty.  "Where,  then,  would  the  difference  be?  I  answer 
boldly, — even  in  that  for  which  all  actions  have  their  whole 
worth  and  their  main  value, — in  the  agents  themselves."  1T 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  work,  he  explicitly  states  that  the 
categorical  imperative  is  the  foundation  of  his  ethical 
thought.  18 

In  Table  Talk,  Aug.  20,  1831,  Coleridge  takes  up  the  old 
battle  of  his  Platonic  predecessors  and  attacks  the  "greatest 
happiness  principle — Hobbism."  His  objections,  more 
closely  resembling  those  of  Kant  than  those  of  Cudworth,  are 
( 1 )  that  it  is  absurd  to  set  up  as  a  motive  an  essential  in 
stinct  in  nature,  and  (2)  that  happiness  is  relative  or  con 
tingent.  "How  can  creatures  susceptible  of  pleasure  and 
pain  do  otherwise  than  desire  happiness?  But  ivhat  hap 
piness?  That  is  the  question.  The  American  savage,  in 
scalping  his  fallen  enemy,  pursues  his  happiness  naturally 
and  adequately.  A  Chickasaw  or  Pawnee  Bentham,  or 
O.  P.  Q.,  would  necessarily  hope  for  the  most  frequent  op 
portunities  of  scalping  the  greatest  possible  number  of  sav- 
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ages,  for  the  longest  possible  time.  There  is  no  escaping  this 
absurdity,  unless  you  come  back  to  the  standard  of  reason 
and  duty,  imperative  upon  our  merely  pleasurable  sensa 
tions.  ...  So  you  object  with  old  Hobbes,  that  I  do 
good  actions  for  the  pleasure  of  a  good  conscience ;  and  so, 
after  all,  I  am  only  a  refined  sensationalist !  Heaven  bless 
you,  and  mend  your  logic !  Don't  you  see  that,  if  conscience, 
which  is  in  its  nature  a  consequence,  were  thus  anticipated, 
and  made  an  antecedent — a  party  instead  of  a  judge — it 
would  dishonor  your  draft  upon  it — it  would  not  pay  on 
demand?  Don't  you  see  that,  in  truth,  the  very  act  of 
acting  with  this  motive  properly  and  logically  destroys  all 
claim  upon  the  conscience  to  give  you  any  pleasure  at  all  ?"  19 

In  a  note  to  a  passage  in  Aids  to  Reflection  on  the  im 
possibility  of  a  moral  maxim  arising  from  inclination,  Coler 
idge  follows  Kant's  reasoning.  "One  conclusion,  however, 
follows  inevitably  from  the  preceding  position ;  namely,  that 
the  propensity  can  never  be  made  the  principle  of  morality, 
even  because  it  is  no  part  of  the  appurtenance  of  the  moral 
will  and  because  the  proper  object  of  the  moral  principle 
is  to  limit  and  control  this  propensity,  and  to  determine  in 
what  it  may  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  gratified."  20 

In  the  same  work,  Coleridge  gives  Aphorism  XXII  the 
heading  "Paley  not  a  moralist."  He  rejects  the  calculation 
of  self-interest  and  says,  "Ethics,  or  the  science  of  Morality, 
does  indeed  in'  no  wise  exclude  the  consideration  of  action ; 
but  it  contemplates  the  same  in  its  originating  spiritual 
source,  without  reference  to  space,  or  time,  or  sensible  exist 
ence."  *l  In  Anima  Poetae,  he  again  attacks  Paley's  system 
of  prudence,  and  says  it  leads  to  contradiction  because  it  has 
no  true  principle  of  judgment.  Coleridge's  impatience  with 
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the  mechanical  ethics  is  strongly  expressed  in  the  opening  of 
Essay  XV  of  the  Introduction  t<>  The  Friend.  He  refers 
to  Palcy  as  a  writer  who  "had  reduced  all  virtue  to  a  selfish 
prudence  eked  out  by  superstition, — for.  assuredly,  a  creed 
which  takes  its  central  point  in  conscious  selfishness,  what 
ever  be  the  forms  or  names  that  act  on  the  selfish  passion,  a 
ghost  or  a  constable,  can  have  but  a  distant  relationship  to 
that  religion,  which  places  its  essence  in  our  loving  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  God  above  all."  Then  placing 
his  purpose  in  opposition  to  such  a  desecrating  motive,  he 
proposes  "to  expose  the  folly  and  the  ledgerdemain  of  those 
who  have  abused  the  blessed  machine  of  language;  to  sup 
port  all  old  and  venerable  truths;  and  by  them  to  support,  to 
kindle,  to  project  the  spirit ;  to  make  the  reason  spread  light 
over  feelings,  to  make  the  feelings,  with  their  vital  warmth, 
to  actualize  our  reason: — these  are  my  objects,  these  are  my 
subjects ;  and  arc  these  the  metaphysics  in  which  the  bad 
spirits  in  hell  delight?" 

"To  make  reason  spread  light  over  our  feelings,  to  make 
our  feelings,  with  their  vital  warmth,  to  actualize  our  reason" 
is  no  Kantian  idea.  To  follow  the  cold  object  of  Kant  in  the 
suppression  of  the  feelings  was  impossible  for  Coleridge, 
whose  whole  motive  force  sprang  from  his  emotional  nature. 
In  feeling  he  lived  and  had  his  highest  perfection,  and  his 
logic  could  only  follow  the  path  marked  out  by  his  spiritual 
emotions.  It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  Coleridge  should 
refuse  to  accept  what  he  terms  Kant's  "stoic  principle."  This 
attitude  he  expresses  MI  a  Utter  to  J.  H.  Green,  Dec..  1K17. 
"My  own  opinion  of  the  German  philosophers  does  not  great 
ly  differ  from  yours ;  much  in  several  of  them  is  unintelligible 
to  me  and  more  unsatisfactory.  Hut  I  make  a  division.  I 
reject  Kant's  stoic  principle,  as  false,  unnatural,  and  even 
immoral,  where  in  his  Kritik  dcr  praktischen  I'ernunft,  he 
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treats  the  affections  as  indifferent  ...  in  ethics,  and 
would  persuade  us  that  a  man  who  disliking,  and  without 
any  feeling  of  love  for  virtue,  yet  acted  virtuously,  because 
and  only  because  his  duty,  is  more  worthy  of  our  esteem 
than  a  man  whose  affections  were  aidant  to  and  congruous 
with  his  conscience.  For  it  would  imply  little  less  than  that 
things  not  the  object  of  moral  will  or  under  its  control  were 
yet  indispensable  to  its  due  practical  direction.  In  other  words 
it  would  subvert  his  own  system."  23 

Kant's  stoic  attitude  toward  the  feelings,  Coleridge  con 
trasts  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  In  the  following 
passage  the  stoic  position  corresponds  to  that  of  Kant  and 
the  Christian  to  Coleridge's.  "The  Stoic  attaches  the  high 
est  honor  (or  rather  attaches  honor  solely)  to  the  person  that 
acts  virtuously  in  spite  of  his  feelings,  or  who  had  raised 
himself  above  the  conflict  by  their  extinction;  while  Christ 
ianity  instructs  to  place  small  reliance  on  a  virtue  that  does 
not  begin  by  bringing  the  feelings  to  a  conformity  with  the 
commands  of  the  conscience.  Its  special  aim,  its  character 
ization,  is  to  moralize  the  affections."  24 

In  his  positive  insistence  upon  the  value  of  feeling  in 
morals  in  opposition  to  stoicism.  Coleridge  departs  from 
Kant  by  the  impelling  force  of  his  own  emotional  nature. 
It  is  this  that  most  fundamentally  differentiated  his  phil 
osophical  position  from  that  of  Kant.  It  was  this  emphasis 
upon  feeling  that  related  him  more  closely  to  the  Platonists 
than  to  Kant  in  so  many  points ;  it  was  this  also  that  forced 
his  modification  of  Kant's  connotation  of  reason  so  as  to 
make  it  a  means  of  contact  with  objects  which  Kant  banished 
to  the  limbo  of  the  noumena;  and  it  was  this  element  of 
emotion  in  its  desire  to  embrace  «its  object  that  prohibited 
Coleridge  from  ever  believing,  despite  Kant's  declaration  to 
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the  contrary,  "that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  meant  no 
more  by  his  Noumenon,  or  Thing  in  itself,  than  his  mere 
words  express."  *5 

In  fact,  if  one  will  only  place  side  by  side  the  two  pictures 
of  Kant  and  Coleridge,  the  first  a  formal  life  of  intellect,  the 
latter  a  passionate  and  intensely  emotional  life, — one  which 
"prayed  with  drops  of  agony  on  my  brow,  trembling  not 
only  before  the  justice  of  my  Maker,  but  even  before  the 
mercy  of  my  Redeemer,"  2<J  the  difference  betwen  the  severe 
ly  critical  philosophy  in  the  suppression  of  feelings  and  the 
idealistic  philosophy  constructed  upon  a  critical  basis  so 
modified  as  to  suit  the  emotional  needs  of  infirm  humanity, 
conscious  of  its  sins,  will  be  evident. 

In  this  opposition  to  Kant's  stoical  principle,  Coleridge  is 
again  in  agreement  with  the  Platonists,  and  especially  with 
Henry  More.  Principal  Tulloch's  characterization  of  More's 
position  would  apply  equally  well  to  Coleridge's.  "Such 
being  the  nature  and  conditions  of  virtue — the  crown  and 
summit  of  our  practical  life — the  passions  are  to  be  re 
garded  as  its  ministers  and  instruments.  They  are  not  evils 
within  themselves,  but  only  in  their  abuse — the  beneficent 
purpose  of  Divine  Providence  being  no  less  clearly  shown  in 
them  than  in  our  bodily  organs.  In  this  respect  he  signalizes 
his  opposition  to  the  stoics.  .  .  .  All  such  impulses  are 
strictly  natural,  and  therefore  part  of  the  human  order,  to  be 
controlled  and  regulated,  and  not  extirpated."  '7 

In  summarizing  the  preceding  discussion  of  Coleridge's 
relation  to  Kant  and  the  Platonists  in  his  moral  philosophy, 
the  following  conclusions  seem  evident.  Coleridge  maintained 
an  absolute  morality  in  agreement  with  both  Kant  and  the 
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Platonists,  and  he  was  prepared  for  the  system  of  the  former 
by  his  study  of  the  latter.  Coleridge  is  in  closer  relation  to 
the  Platonists  in  the  religious  coloring  given  morals,  in  pro 
claiming  religion  and  morals  inseparable, — the  latter  being 
preparatory  to  the  former, — and  in  his  fundamental  agree 
ment  in  his  recognition  of  feeling  as  a  positive  factor  in 
morals.  But  these  agreements  are  counterbalanced  by  his 
following  of  Kant.  He  adopts  Kant's  categorical  imperative 
as  the  basis  of  his  whole  ethical  system,  and  in  many  points 
applies  it  in  a  Kantian  manner.  However,  Coleridge  was 
forced  by  his  emotional  and  spiritual  nature  to  modify  Kant's 
system  to  suit  the  imperative  needs  of  his  romantic  soul.  In 
his  general  attitude,  he  agrees  with  the  Platonists  in  moral 
philosophy,  but  the  formal  basis  is  found  in  Kant's  more 
critical  thought.  The  final  product  of  Coleridge's  thought 
was  that  of  his  own.  In  expressing  his  spiritual  kinship  to 
the  great  men  who  are  considered  the  criterion  of  national 
worth,  he  allies  himself  with  Platonic  England.  "Let  Eng 
land  be  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Bacon,  Har 
rington,  Swift,  Wordsworth;  and  never  let  the  names  of 
Darwin,  Johnson,  Hume,  fur  it  over.  If  these,  too,  must 
be  England,  let  them  be  another  England ;  or,  rather,  let  the 
first  be  old  England,  the  spiritual,  Platonic  England ;  and 
the  second,  with  Locke  at  the  head  of  the  philosophers  and 
Pope  of  the  poets,  together  with  the  long  list  of  Priestleys, 
Paleys,  Haylcys,  Darwins,  Mr.  Pitts,  Dundasses,  etc.,  etc., 
be  the  representatives  of  commercial  Great  Britain.  These 
have  indeed  their  merits,  but  are  as  alien  to  me  as  the  Man 
darin  philosophers  and  poets  of  China."  Then  he  selects  the 
men  who  shall  represent  his  Germany.  "Even  so  Leibnitz, 
Lessing,  Voss,  Kant  shall  be  Germany  for  me,  let  whatever 
Coxcombs  rise  up  and  shrill  it  away  in  the  grasshopper  vale 
of  reviews."28 
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the  contrary,  "that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  meant  no 
more  hy  his  Noumenon,  or  Tiling  in  itself,  than  his  mere 
words  express."  25 

In  fact,  if  one  will  only  place  side  by  side  the  two  pictures 
of  Kant  and  Coleridge,  the  first  a  formal  life  of  intellect,  the 
latter  a  passionate  and  intensely  emotional  life, — one  which 
"prayed  with  drops  of  agony  on  my  brow,  trembling  not 
only  before  the  justice  of  my  Maker,  but  even  before  the 
mercy  (A  my  Redeemer,"  Jt!  the  difference  betwen  the  severe 
ly  critical  philosophy  in  the  suppression  of  feelings  and  the 
idealistic  philosophy  constructed  upon  a  critical  basis  so 
modified  as  to  suit  the  emotional  needs  of  infirm  humanity, 
conscious  of  its  sins,  will  be  evident. 

In  this  opposition  to  Kant's  stoical  principle,  Coleridge  is 
again  in  agreement  with  the  Platonists,  and  especially  with 
Henry  More.  Principal  Tulloch's  characterization  of  More's 
position  would  apply  equally  well  to  Coleridge's.  "Such 
being  the  nature  and  conditions  of  virtue — the  crown  and 
summit  of  our  practical  life — the  passions  are  to  be  re 
garded  as  its  ministers  and  instruments.  They  are  not  evils 
within  themselves,  but  only  in  their  abuse — the  beneficent 
purpose  of  Divine  Providence  being  no  less  clearly  shown  in 
them  than  in  our  bodily  organs.  In  this  respect  he  signalizes 
his  opposition  to  the  stoics.  .  .  .  All  such  impulses  are 
strictly  natural,  and  therefore  part  of  the  human  order,  to  be 
controlled  and  regulated,  and  not  extirpated."  : 

In  summarizing  the  preceding  discussion  of  Coleridge's 
relation  to  Kant  and  the  Platonists  in  his  moral  philosophy, 
the  following  conclusions  seem  evident.  Coleridge  maintained 
an  absolute  morality  in  agreement  with  both  Kant  and  the 
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Platonists,  and  he  was  prepared  for  the  system  of  the  former 
by  his  study  of  the  latter.  Coleridge  is  in  closer  relation  to 
the  Platonists  in  the  religious  coloring  given  morals,  in  pro 
claiming  religion  and  morals  inseparable, — the  latter  being 
preparatory  to  the  former, — and  in  his  fundamental  agree 
ment  in  his  recognition  of  feeling  as  a  positive  factor  in 
morals.  But  these  agreements  are  counterbalanced  by  his 
following  of  Kant.  He  adopts  Kant's  categorical  imperative 
as  the  basis  of  his  whole  ethical  system,  and  in  many  points 
applies  it  in  a  Kantian  manner.  However,  Coleridge  was 
forced  by  his  emotional  and  spiritual  nature  to  modify  Kant's 
system  to  suit  the  imperative  needs  of  his  romantic  soul.  In 
his  general  attitude,  he  agrees  with  the  Platonists  in  moral 
philosophy,  but  the  formal  basis  is  found  in  Kant's  more 
critical  thought.  The  final  product  of  Coleridge's  thought 
was  that  of  his  own.  In  expressing  his  spiritual  kinship  to 
the  great  men  who  are  considered  the  criterion  of  national 
worth,  he  allies  himself  with  Platonic  England.  "Let  Eng 
land  be  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Bacon,  Har 
rington,  Swift,  Wordsworth;  and  never  let  the  names  of 
Darwin,  Johnson,  Hume,  fur  it  over.  If  these,  too,  must 
be  England,  let  them  be  another  England ;  or,  rather,  let  the 
first  be  old  England,  the  spiritual,  Platonic  England ;  and 
the  second,  with  Locke  at  the  head  of  the  philosophers  and 
Pope  of  the  poets,  together  with  the  long  list  of  Priestleys, 
Paleys,  Hayleys,  Darwins,  Mr.  Pitts,  Dundasses,  etc.,  etc., 
be  the  representatives  of  commercial  Great  Britain.  These 
have  indeed  their  merits,  but  are  as  alien  to  me  as  the  Man 
darin  philosophers  and  poets  of  China."  Then  he  selects  the 
men  who  shall  represent  his  Germany.  "Even  so  Leibnitz, 
Lessing,  Voss.  Kant  shall  be  Germany  for  me,  let  whatever 
Coxcombs  rise  up  and  shrill  it  away  in  the  grasshopper  vale 
of  reviews."  28 

«  Anima  Poetae,  pp.  127-8. 


CHAPTER    VII 

COLERIDGE'S   RELIGIOUS   PHILOSOPHY   IN   ITS 
RELATION  TO  KANT  AND  THE  PLATONISTS 

IN  "Aphorisms  on  Spiritual  Religion  Indeed,"  Coleridge 
states  the  basis  of  his  religious  inquiries.  "The  following 
may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  a  safe  and  useful  rule  in  religious 
inquiries.  Ideas,  that  derive  their  origin  and  substance  from 
the  moral  being,  and  to  the  reception  of  which  as  true  ob 
jectively  (that  is,  as  corresponding  to  a  reality  out  of  the 
human  mind)  we  are  determined  by  practical  interests  ex 
clusively,  may  not,  like  theoretical  positions  be  pressed  on 
ward  into  all  their  logical  consequences.  The  law  of  con 
science,  and  not  the  canons  of  discursive  reasoning,  must 
decide  in  such  cases.  At  least,  the  latter  have  no  validity, 
which  the  single  veto  of  the  former  is  not  sufficient  to 
nullify."  x 

Although  Coleridge  here  adopts  the  Kantian  distinction 
between  the  speculative  or  theoretic  and  the  practical  reason, 
yet  he  oversteps  Kant's  critical  bounds  by  giving  primacy  to 
the  "most  pious  conclusion."  Here  Coleridge's  distinctively 
religious  conception  replaces  his  master's  critical  attitude. 
"Let  the  believer  never  be  alarmed  by  objections  wholly 
speculative,  however  plausible  on  speculative  grounds  such 
objections  may  appear,  if  he  can  but  satisfy  himself,  that  the 
result  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  irrecon 
cilable  with  the  interests  of  morality."  2 

Like  Hooker  and  the  Platonists,  Coleridge  maintains  the 

1 1,  209-10. 
M,  211-12. 
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harmony  of  revelation  and  the  truths  of  the  understanding. 
"I  have  elsewhere  in  the  present  Work  explained  the  differ 
ence  between  the  Understanding  and  the  Reason,  hy  reason 
meaning  exclusively  the  speculative  or  scientific  powers  so 
called,  the  NOUS  or  MENS  of  the  ancients.  And  wider  still 
is  the  distinction  between  the  understanding  and  the  spiritual 
mind.  But  no  gift  of  God  does  or  can  contradict  any  other 
gift,  except  by  misuse  or  misdirection."  3 

The  great  motive  of  Coleridge's  inner  lite,  like  that  of 
the  Platonists,  was  the  reconciliation  of  reason  and  religion, 
knowledge  and  faith.  Coleridge's  attitude  is  here  again  more 
like  that  of  the  Platonic  divines  in  maintaining  the  transcend 
ency  of  revealed  truths.  Kant's  faith  was  not  so  credulous. 
But  in  his  metaphysical  expositions  of  the  truths  of  re 
ligion,  Coleridge  must  have  found  little  more  help  in  the 
Platonists  than  that  of  their  rationalistic  attitude.  The 
formal  principles  used  in  the  expositions  of  religious 
doctrines  are  drawn  mainly  from  Kant. 

Four  specific  doctrines  are  of  special  interest  in  illumin 
ating  Coleridge's  relation  to  Kant  and  to  the  Platonists :  the 
existence  of  God,  immortality,  original  sin,  and  redemption. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  first  doctrine,  Coleridge  shows 
the  distinct  influence  of  Kant  and  makes  due  recognition 
of  it.  In  Table  Talk,  Feb.  22,  1834,  he  says :  "Assume  the 
existence  of  God, — and  then  the  harmony  and  fitness  of  the 
physical  creation  may  be  shown  to  correspond  with  and  sup 
port  such  an  assumption ; — but  to  set  about  proving  the 
existence  of  God  by  such  means  is  a  mere  circle,  a  delusion. 
It  can  be  no  proof  to  a  good  reasoner,  unless  he  violates  all 
syllogistic  logic,  and  presumes  his  conclusion. 

"Kant  once  set  about  proving  the  existence  of  God,  and 
a  masterly  effort  it  was,"  referring  to  Kant's  Dcr  einzig 
ntogliche  Bcweisgrund  zu  einer  Demonstration  des  Daseyns 
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Gottcs,  "but  in  his  later  work,  'the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,' 
he  saw  its  fallacy,  and  said  of  it — that  if  the  existence  could 
be  proved  at  all,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  indicated  by  him."  4 
Coleridge  accepts  Kant's  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  God.  "It  is  evident  to  my 
reason,  that  the  existence  of  God  is  absolutly  and  necessarily 
insusceptible  of  a  scientific  demonstration."  8 

In  a  passage  in  Aids  to  Reflection,  he  follows  Kant's  ar 
gument  in  detail.  "It  is  clear,"  he  says,  "that  the  first  proof 
mentioned  and  the  most  natural  and  convincing  of  all — (the 
cosmological,  I  mean,  or  that  from  the  order  of  nature)  — 
presupposes  the  ontological — that  is,  the  proof  of  God  from 
the  necessity  and  necessary  objectivity  of  the  Idea.  If  the 
latter  can  assure  us  of  the  existence  of  God  as  an  existing 
reality,  the  former  will  go  far  to  prove  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  benevolence.  All  this  I  hold." — Then  he  injects  a  char 
acteristic  note. — "But  I  also  hold  that  this  truth,  the  hard 
est  to  demonstrate,  is  the  one  which  of  all  others  least  needs 
to  be  demonstrated ;  that  though  there  may  be  no  conclusive 
demonstration  of  a  good,  wise,  living,  personal  God,  there 
are  so  many  convincing  reasons  for  it,  within  and  without, — 
a  grain  of  sand  sufficing  and  a  whole  universe  at  hand  to 
echo  the  decision ! — that  for  every  mind  not  devoid  of  rea 
son,  and  desperately  conscience-proof,  the  truth  which  it 
is  least  possible  to  prove,  it  is  little  less  than  impossible  not 
to  believe; — only  indeed  just  so  much  short  of  impossible,  as 
to  leave  room  for  the  will  and  moral  election,  and  thereby 
keep  it  a  truth  of  religion,  and  the  possible  subject  of  a 
commandment."  ' 

By  the  aid  of  Kant's  irrefutable  logic  which  shattered 
the  proofs  for  the  existence  and  nature  of  God,  Coleridge 

*  VI,  502. 
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criticises  John  Smith's  conclusion  that  the  nature  of  God  is 
an  adequate  cause  of  the  universe.  "A  Rhodian  leap !  Where 
our  knowledge  of  a  cause  is  derived  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  effect,  which  is  falsely  (I  think)  here  supposed, 
nothing  can  be  logically,  that  is,  apodeictically,  inferred,  but 
the  adequacy  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  mistake,  com 
mon  to  Smith,  with  a  hundred  other  writers,  arises  out  of  an 
equivocal  use  of  the  word  'know.'  In  the  scientific  sense, 
as  implying  insight,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  this  place,  we  might  be  more  truly,  said  to  know  the 
soul  by  God,  than  to  know  God  by  the  soul."  7 

Although  Coleridge  here  follows  the  conclusions  of  Kant, 
yet  he  passes  beyond  the  critical  limits  by  his  emphasis  upon 
the  positive  and  reliable  assurance  of  reason.  His  belief 
springs  wholly  from  his  deep  faith  in  the  realities  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  his  "Confessio  Fidei,"  Nov.  3,  1816, 
he  says  that  as  a  result  of  possessing  a  conscience,  "my  abso 
lute  duty  is  to  believe,  and  I  do  believe,  that  there  is  a  God, 
that  is,  a  Being,  in  whom  supreme  reason  and  a  most  holy 
will  are  one  with  the  infinite  power."  8  This  is  not  the  ex 
pression  of  a  life  regulated  according  to  the  postulates  of 
the  existence  of  God,  but  of  one  deeply  conscious  of  a  direct 
spiritual  communion. 

Even  though  Coleridge  is  a  less  skilful  logician  than  Kant, 
yet,  it  seems  to  me,  he  has  indicated  a  more  satisfying  ground 
of  a  belief  in  God  than  did  Kant.  Coleridge's  belief  is 
founded  upon  the  positive  element  of  God's  being  immanent 
in  life,  and  not  upon  the  doubtful  necessity  of  an  agent  to 
proportion  happiness  to  worthiness.  In  this  respect  Coler 
idge  again  assumes  the  Platonic  position.  His  corollary  to 
the  belief  last  quoted  above  has  a  close  resemblance  to  a 
passage  in  John  Smith's  Existence  and  Nature  of  God. 

T  V,  268. 
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Coleridge  says  the  works  of  nature  suggest  the  existence 
of  God  because  they  arouse  within  the  soul  its  own  essential 
ideal  of  God,  possessed,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  by  virture  of 
being  an  image  of  its  creator.  John  Smith,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  Platonists,  insisted  upon  the  soul's  like 
ness  to  God  as  the  most  secure  indication  of  his  existence. 
"The  Heavens  indeed  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
Firmament  shews  his  handy-work.  .  .  yet  it  must  be 
something  within  that  must  instruct  us  in  all  these  Mysteries, 
and  we  shall  then  best  understand  them,  when  we  compare 
the  copies  which  we  find  of  them  within  ourselves,  with  that 
which  we  see  without."  9 

This  argument  from  the  conception  of  God  as  immanent 
in  the  soul  is  common  to  both  Coleridge  and  the  English 
Platonists,  but  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  Kant.  Of  course, 
it  stood  as  no  logical  proof  for  Coleridge,  but  it  was  an 
object  of  the  most  secure  faith  and  possessed  for  him  greater 
reality  than  the  conclusions  of  syllogistic  reasoning. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  Coler 
idge's  thought  is  again  more  strongly  Kantian  than  Platonic 
in  formal  reasoning.  Like  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  God, 
immortality  is  incapable  of  logical  proof.  "Does  the  under 
standing  say  nothing  in  favor  of  immortality?  It  says 
nothing  for  or  against ;  but  silence  gives  consent,  and  it  is 
better  than  a  thousand  arguments  such  as  mere  understand 
ing  could  afford.  10  In  a  passage  previously  quoted  in  this 
work, J1  Coleridge  said  he  had  attributed  reality  "to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  a  state  in  which  the  weal  and 
woe  of  man  shall  be  proportioned  to  his  worth."  But  this 
is  really  Kant's  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  rather 
than  for  immortality.  Kant's  impossible  progresses  ad  in- 

»  Compagnac,  op.  cit.,  p.  163. 
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finitum  does  not  appear  in  Coleridge's  works.  Here,  as  al 
most  everywhere,  he  argues  from  the  categorical  imperative, 
and  in  this  was  a  truer  Kantian  than  Kant  himself.  "And  for 
what  reason,  say,  rather,  for  what  cause,  do  you  believe  in 
immortality?  Because  I  ought,  therefore  I  must,"  he  says 
with  heavy  emphasis. 12  "I  believe  in  the  life  to  come," 
he  again  asserts,  "not  through  arguments  acquired  by  my 
understanding,  or  discursive  faculty,  but  chiefly  and 
effectively,  because  so  to  believe  is  my  duty,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  my  conscience."  13  Here  an  implicit 
faith  in  the  spiritual  dictates  of  conscience  replaces  Kant's 
somewhat  inconsistent  logical  reasoning. 

Coleridge  has  "one  ground  of  belief"  in  immortality  that 
is  the  same  as  that  often  used  by  the  Cambridge  Platonists. 
It  is  that  the  soul  is  not  subject  to  the  physical  laws  of  the 
body  and  so  not  dependent  on  it  for  survival.  "Therefore 
the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  soul  will  not  prove  the 
common  destiny  of  both.  I  feel  myself  not  the  slave  of 
nature  ...  in  the  sense  which  animals  are.  .  .  Ergo, 
there  is  in  me,  or  rather  I  am,  a  preternatural,  that  is,  a 
supersenstious  thing :  but  what  is  not  nature,  why  should  it 
perish  with  nature?"  14  This  same  position  is  made  the  "first 
argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul"  by  John  Smith. 
The  following  is  his  summary  of  his  own  argument.  "That 
the  Soul  of  man  is  not  Corporeal.  .  .  .  That  Motion  can 
not  arise  from  Matter.  Nor  can  the  power  of  Sensation 
arise  from  Matter :  Much  less  can  Reason.  ...  An  Ad 
dition  of  Three  Considerations  for  the  enforcing  of  this 
first  Argument,  and  further  clearing  the  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul.  That  there  is  in  Man  a  Faculty  which  (1)  con- 
trolls  Sense:  and  (2)  collects  and  unites  all  the  Perceptions 

12  Anima  Poctae,  p.  171. 
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of  our  several  Senses.  (3)  That  Memory  and  Prevision 
are  not  explicable  upon  the  supposition  of  Matter  and 
Motion."  15 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  presentation  that  Coleridge 
is  much  more  deeply  indebted  to  Kant  than  to  the  Platonists 
in  his  formal  consideration  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
However,  his  religious  faith  is  more  Platonic  than  Kantian. 

Since  both  Coleridge  and  Kant  built  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  Platonic  psychology,  it  is  natural  to  find  the 
Platonists  anticipating  both  in  their  metaphysical  exposition 
of  some  religious  beliefs.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
that  of  original  sin.  Since  the  Platonists  considered  man 
dual  by  nature,  reason  being  the  divine  element  and  sense 
the  finite,  sin  consisted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  former  to 
the  latter.  As  John  Smith  so  clearly  states  this  conception 
in  his  Nobleness  of  True  Religion,  his  words  may  be  quoted. 
"A  good  man  endeavors  to  walk  by  Eternal  and  Unchange 
able  Rules  of  Reason;  Reason  in  a  good  man  sits  in  the 
Throne,  and  governs  all  the  Powers  of  his  Soul  in  sweet 
harmony  and  agreement  with  itself ;  whereas  Wicked  men 
live  only  ^OJTJV  OOOTIXTJV,  being  led  up  and  down  by  the  foolish 
fires  of  their  Sensual  apprehensions.  In  Wicked  men  there 
is  a  Democracy  of  wild  Lusts  and  Passions,  which  vio 
lently  hurry  the  Soul  up  and  down  with  restless  motions. 
All  Sin  and  Wickedness  is  ...  a  capital  Sedition  stirred 
up  in  the  Soul  by  the  Sensitive  Powers  against  Reason.  It 
was  one  of  the  great  evils  that  Solomon  saw  under  the  sun, 
Servants  on  horseback,  and  Princes  going  as  servants  upon 
the  ground.  We  may  find  the  Moral  of  it  in  every  wicked 
man,  whose  Souls  are  only  as  Servants  to  wait  upon  ttoeir 
Senses."  lfl 

While  the  Platonic  conception  doubtless  influenced  Coler- 

15  Compagnac,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
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idge  and  prepared  him  for  a  more  critical  view  of  sin,  yet 
in  his  exposition  of  the  dogma  of  the  original  sin,  he  follows 
Kant's  reasoning  and  phrases  so  closely  that  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  with  very  little  adaptation  the  body  of  Kant's 
discussion.  Kant's  arguments  are  used  to  refute  Taulor's 
position  that  the  race  is  subject  to  the  penalty  for  original 
sin  through  heredity.  Kant's  influence  permeates  and  really 
dominates  Coleridge's  statements  in  this  discussion,  and  his 
indebtedness  is  not  at  all  adequately  expressed.  In  his 
criticism  of  Taylor,  Coleridge  thus  attacks  him  with  Kantian 
weapons.  "Observe,  however,  once  for  all,  that  I  do  not 
pretend  to  account  for  original  Sin.  I  declare  it  to  be  an 
unaccountable  fact.  How  can  he  explain  a  species,  when  we 
are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  genus?  Now  guilt  itself, 
as  well  as  all  other  immediate  facts  of  free-will,  is  absolutely 
inexplicable;  of  course  original  guilt.  If  we  will  perversely 
confound  the  intelligible  with  the  sensible  world,  misapply 
the  logic  appropriate  to  phenomena  and  the  categories,  or 
forms,  which  are  empty  except  as  substantialized  in  facts  of 
experience,  in  order  to  use  them  as  the  Procrustes'  bed  of 
faith  respecting  nountena:  if  in  short,  we  will  strive  to  un 
derstand  that  of  which  we  can  only  know  OTI  EOT!,  we  may 
and  must  make  as  wild  work  with  reason,  will,  conscience, 
guilt,  and  virtue,  as  with  Original  Sin  and  Redemption.  On 
every  subject  ask,  Is  it  among  the  aia^qta,  or  the 
vouu^va?"  17 

In  Coleridge's  statements  concerning  the  dogma  of  original 
sin,  there  are  many  close  resemblances  to  the  principles  and 
expressions  of  Kant.  I  shall  merely  summarize  the  points  of 
agreement. 

a.     Coleridge  holds  with  Kant  that  the  belief  in  original 
i7V,  203-4. 
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sin  is  common  in  all  religions,  and  he  uses  the  Brahmins  as 
an  illustration,  just  as  Kant  does. 18 

b.  Sin   is   a  conscious   deviation    from   the   moral   law. 
Coleridge  says,  "The  will  is  untimately  self-determined,  or  it 
is  no  longer  under  the  law  of  perfect  freedom,  but  a  nature 
under  the  mechanism  of  cause  and  effect.    And  if  by  an  act, 
to  which  it  had  determined  itself,  it  has  subjected  itself  to 
the  determination  of  nature  (in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  to 
the  law  of  the  flesh),  it  receives  a  nature  unto  itself,  and  so 
far  becomes  nature."  19 

c.  Coleridge  follows  Kant  in  asserting  that  the  origin  of 
sin  is  inscrutable.    Evil  sprang  from  evil ;  therefore  not  from 
reason  or  God.    The  source  must  be  in  the  will.     But  if  the 
will  be  evil,  there  could  be  no  determination  of  it  by  law. 20 

d.  Original  sin  means  the  subjective  ground  of  the  will, 
for  inheritance  would  contradict  the  freedom  of  the  will.    Its 
origin  is   not   in   nature,  and  consequently   not  in   time  or 
space.    Yet  both  thinkers  agree  that,  since  there  is  no  internal 
preference   in  locating  the  source  of   evil   in   nature,   it   is 
natural  for  man  to  think  of  it  as  taking  place  in  nature,  and 
thus  in  a  first  man. 21 

e.  Coleridge  makes  the  Kantian  assertion  that  a  good  will 
is  the  only  absolute  good.  " 

f.  A  bad  man  is  bad  for  no  other  reason  than  that  his 
maxim  is  bad. 28 

i«I(  284;  K.  325.  K.  refers  to  Kant's  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason  and  Other  Works,  translated  by  Abbott,  fourth  edition. 
The  pairs  of  references  are  to  parallel  passages  In  Coleridge 
and  Kant. 

i»I,  285-6;  K.  328. 

201,  285;   K.  351. 

ail,  274,  282;  K.  347,  349. 

22  I,  286;  K.  9. 

231,  286;  K.  327. 
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g.     Evil  is  inherent  in  man,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as 
a  genus. 24 

These  close  resemblances  in  thought  and  phrase  indicate 
the  great  extent  to  which  Coleridge  was  indebted  to  Kant  in 
his  consideration  of  original  sin ;  yet,  as  is  characteristic  of 
him,  there  is  a  tone  of  personal  conviction  arising  from 
experience  that  is  foreign  to  the  impersonal  logic  of  Kant. 
In  his  "Confessio  Fidei"  Coleridge  states,  "I  believe  I  am 
a  fallen  creature.  .  .  that  an  evil  ground  existed  in  my 
will,  previous  to  any  given  act,  or  assignable  moment  of  time, 
in  my  consciousness.  This  fearful  mystery  ...  I 
cannot  even  conceive  the  possibility  of  it.  But  I  know  that 
it  is  so.  My  conscience,  the  sole  fountain  of  certainty,  com 
mands  me  to  believe  it,  and  would  itself  be  a  contradiction, 
were  it  not  so — and  what  is  real  must  be  possible."  25  This 
last  sentence  strikes  again  the  deepest  philosophical  note  in 
Coleridge's  system — i.  e.,  what  is  real  in  spiritual  experience 
must  be  truth,  even  if  it  contradicts  itself  when  reduced  to  the 
terms  of  the  understanding. 

In  the  last  of  these  religious  doctrines  to  be  considered, 
that  of  redemption,  Coleridge  is  probably  too  powerfully 
moved  by  the  Christian  mystery  to  enter  into  an  elucidation  of 
it  as  he  did  of  the  preceding  questions.  Kant  had  said  that 
redemption  consisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  law  as  the 
spring  of  action.  But  for  this  to  be  a  sufficient  spring,  a 
revolution  of  the  mind  was  necessary, — a  new  birth.  Coler 
idge  agreed  in  the  insistence  upon  the  new  birth.  "My 
reason  convinces  me,"  he  says,  "that  no  other  mode  of  re 
demption  is  conceivable."  But  here  he  no  longer  follows 
Kant's  philosophical  scheme  so  closely.  Yet  at  bottom  his 
belief  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  Kant's  theory,  and  differs 

2*1,  286;  K.  342,  349. 
«  V,  16. 
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from  it  in  being  a  purely  religious,  rather  than  a  meta 
physical,  interpretation.  In  the  face  of  this  divine-human 
mystery,  Coleridge  doubtless  felt,  as  he  once  said  in  such 
graphic  terms,  that  "our  quaint  metaphysical  opinions  in  an 
hour  of  anguish  are  like  playthings  by  the  bedside  of  a  child 
deadly  sick."  2a 

In  this  study  of  the  relations  of  Coleridge's  religious 
philosophy  to  that  of  Kant  and  the  Platonists,  we  must 
conclude  that  although  the  latter  were  influential  in  deter 
mining  the  general  attitude  of  Coleridge's  rational  consid 
eration  of  religious  problems,  and  that  in  their  conception 
of  religion  as  a  participation  in  God  they  doubtless  helped 
in  giving  Coleridge's  thought  a  distinctively  religious  cast,  yet 
it  was  not  to  these  English  idealists  that  he  was  most  deeply 
indebted  in  his  detailed  expositions  of  the  problems  of  re 
ligion.  In  the  particular  subjects  considered  he  followed 
rather  closely  Kant  as  his  master  in  a  metaphysical  interpre 
tation  of  religious  beliefs.  In  this  master  of  critical  thought, 
Coleridge  found  his  greatest  means  of  combatting  scepticism. 
But  here,  as  in  the  preceding  question,  it  was  the  Platonic 
attitude  that  proved  a  stepping  stone  to  Kant.  However, 
Coleridge  never  wholly  departed  from  the  Platonic  attitude, 
for  it  was  in  this  that  he  found  his  satisfaction  in  an  as 
surance  of  a  spiritual  presence  in  the  possession  of  the 
divine  faculty  of  reason.  He  here  again  retains  the  elements 
of  both  of  his  sources.  While  his  general  viewpoint  is 
strongly  determined  by  Platonism,  his  formal  expositions 
are  almost  purely  Kantian,  and  in  one  place — in  the  dis 
cussion  of  original  sin, — he  is  dominated  by  Kant's  thought. 
But  he  emerges  again  by  the  force  of  his  spiritual  mysticism 
and  depths  of  experience  and  shows  his  own  independence 
of  feeling  if  not  of  thought. 

z«  Anima  Poetae,  p.  2. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CONCLUSIONS 

THE  main  conclusions  which  I  think  can  be  made  from 
this  investigation  will  be  briefly  stated. 

The  first  significant  one  is  that  Coleridge  bears  on  the 
whole  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  attitude  of  his  Eng 
lish  idealistic  predecessors, — a  relation  which  so  far  has  been 
almost  wholly  ignored  by  students  of  Coleridge.  His  aims 
were  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  of  the  Platonists.  Both 
maintained  a  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  universe  in 
opposition  to  materialism;  both  held  reason  to  be  the  seat 
of  absolute  morality,  and  both  conceived  this  faculty  in  a 
religious  manner,  making  it  the  image  of  the  creator,  a  spark 
of  divinity.  Both  gave  their  best  efforts  to  reconcile  faith 
and  knowledge,  to  prove  the  rationality  of  religion  and  thus 
rescue  it  from  tradition  and  superstition. 

Moreover,  Coleridge  found  in  the  Platonists,  while  his 
thought  was  plastic,  a  transcendentalism  which  anticipated 
almost  all  the  essential  points  of  Kant's  idealism.  And  as 
he  asserted  so  often,  Coleridge  found  in  his  own  countrymen 
the  basic  principle  more  formally  expressed  in  Kant,  namely, 
the  vital  distinction  of  reason  and  understanding.  This  dis 
tinction  was  greatly  clarified  after  he  had  studied  Kant,  but 
it  still  maintained  its  religious  coloring.  While  Coleridge 
found  the  formal  differentiation  of  these  two  faculties  most 
forcefully  made  by  Kant,  he  could  not  accept  Kant's  critical 
position  that  noumena  could  mean  no  more  than  the  mere 
word  suggested.  Coleridge's  spiritual  yearnings  for  union 
with  reality  made  this  word  suggest  the  whole  universe  of 
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moral  and  religious  truths.  If  reason  be  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  to  man,  then  the  laws  of  reason  are  truths  of  the 
highest  reality  and  assurance,  and  man  is  not  therefore  shut 
up  within  the  bounds  of  experience,  but  by  means  of  reason 
he  is  indissolubly  bound  to  his  creator  with  whom  his 
spiritual  faculty  of  reason  unites  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Coleridge  fundamentally  agreed  with 
Kant  that  these  supersensuous  truths  were  not  objects  of 
logical  and  syllogistic  reasoning,  but.  like  the  Platonists,  he 
conceived  the  medium  of  revelation  to  be  the  intuitive  action 
of  reason.  It  was  this  determination  of  reason  as  the  faculty 
of  divine  truths  that  proved  so  appealing  and  satisfying  to 
Coleridge.  Even  though  the  Platonic  philosophy  precluded 
the  Kantian  distinction  of  speculative  and  practical  reason 
as  two  separate  functions  of  the  same  faculty,  yet  the  whole 
system  did  depend  upon  a  similar  distinction  in  functions, 
and  it  was  this  that  was  so  important  for  Coleridge's  thought. 
This  distinction  in  function  was  recognized  to  some  extent 
by  the  divines  also.  It  was  the  religious  implication  involved 
in  the  connotation  of  reason  that  recommended  it  to 
Coleridge  as  a  solution  of  his  own  spiritual  tragedy  and  that 
of  his  age. 

With  this  type  of  interest,  it  is  clear  why  the  Platonists 
were  so  influential  in  Coleridge's  thought,  and  why  it  was  to 
them  rather  than  to  Kant  he  so  often  referred.  Coleridge's 
interest  was  not  a  speculative  or  logical  one ;  it  was  intensely 
practical  and  religious,  and  a  like  interest  he  found  in  the 
Platonic  attitude  rather  than  in  the  Kantian.  Kant's  view 
point  was  critical  and  precluded  any  reliance  upon  mystical 
faith.  But  mysticism  of  a  certain  type  was  almost  a  natural 
consummation  of  Platonism.  It  had  mystical  implications 
similar  to  those  involved  in  the  Christian  religion.  This  was 
another  close  relationship  existing  between  Coleridge  and  the 
Platonists,  and  one  which  was  wholly  alien  to  Kant. 
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The  reason  why  Coleridge  employed  the  Kantian  phrase 
ology  while  relying  mainly  upon  the  Platonic  thought  is 
easily  seen.  In  Kant  Coleridge  found  a  logical,  clear-cut,  and 
critical  distinction  which  was  only  implied  and  less  clearly 
stated  in  the  Platonists.  In  an  age  when  the  critical  spirit 
was  becoming  strong,  Coleridge  naturally  found  Kant's 
philosophy  taking  hold  of  him  with  a  "giant's  hand,"  as  he 
confessed.  But,  as  seen  above,  it  is  not  this  critical  attitude 
in  itself  that  appealed  to  him.  He  saw  in  Kant  only  an 
instrument  for  the  most  effective  expounding  of  his  own 
essentially  Platonic  attitude,  and  he  used  this  instrument 
whenever  and  wherever  he  could,  and  sometimes  he  seemed 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  it.  But  he  was  never  able  to 
confine  himself  long  to  its  critical  limits.  His  own  religious 
idealism  was  too  irrevocably  fixed  when  he  came  into  con 
tact  with  Kant's  philosophy  for  the  latter  to  modify  it  essen 
tially.  German  idealism  was  only  a  means  of  further  evolving 
Coleridge's  own  unique  idealism,  and  this  in  turn,  so  modi 
fied  the  former  that  it  appears  a  very  different  product  from 
what  it  was  before  it  passed  through  Coleridge's  fertile  and 
creative  mind. 

In  brief,  this  seems  to  me  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
relative  importance  of  Platonic  and  Kantian  thought  in 
Coleridge :  the  Platonic  thought  entered  Coleridge's  plastic 
mind  early  and  impressed  its  indelible  mark  upon  his  own 
naturally  idealistic  attitude,  and  the  Kantian  philosophy  aided 
further  in  developing  and  maturing  this  attitude  and  then 
became  its  instrument.  Such  a  position,  it  seems,  best  recon 
ciles  Coleridge's  statements  of  anticipations  of  Kant  with 
his  formal  indebtedness  to  Kantian  philosophy. 

When  the  Kantian  thought  passed  through  Coleridge's 
mind,  it  issued  as  a  Coleridge-Kantian  product,  in  which 
the  Coleridgean  element  was  highly  dominant.  Even  the 
Kantian  distinction  between  reason  and  understanding  took 
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on  a  new  form,  and  instead  of  being  purely  restrictive,  as 
with  Kant,  it  served  Coleridge,  as  Mr.  C.  E.  Vaughan  says, 
"a  purpose  exactly  the  reverse.  So  far  from  separating  the 
spheres  of  the  two  faculties,  he  sweeps  away  all  barriers 
between  them.  He  allows  to  the  one  an  apparently  unlimited 
power  of  reaffirming  what  the  other  found  it  necessary  to 
deny;  and  thus  exposed  himself  to  Carlyle's  sarcasm  that  he 
discovered  'the  sublime  secret  of  believing  by  the  reason 
what  the  understanding  had  been  obliged  to  fling  out  as 
incredible."  1 

But  much,  if  not  most,  of  Coleridge's  thought  that  takes 
on  a  Kantian  form  was  original  with  Coleridge,  as  he  has 
averred  and  as  we  have  seen.  As  he  himself  stated,  the 
Kantian  distinction  between  reason  and  understanding  was 
adopted  in  response  to  a  previous  need,  and  even  the  con 
ception  itself  was  "formed"  before  he  knew  Kant's  works. 
This  need  was  that  of  having  a  ground  for  asserting  the 
reality  of  spiritual  truths  in  opposition  to  the  sense-bound, 
mechanical  philosophy  of  the  Aufklarung  which  held  Eng 
land  in  its  shriveling  grip.  In  this  attempt  he  went  far 
beyond  Kant  in  asserting  the  intuitive  power  of  reason,  and 
in  acting  the  Platonic  role  of  interpreter  and  advocate  of 
Christianity. 
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